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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
rew Univereasist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionmies. We 
cap secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production throvgh contributions which never fail 
us when we rake an appeal, but the one thing we 
reed continually is volunteers to erlist for the di{s- 
tribution. [astors, layren, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Clurch, can read the 
pamphiets and get them read by others, p 
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THE JOINT COMMISSION ASKS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR NAME 


The Universalist General Convention 
meeting at Worcester, Mass., voted to re- 
quest the Council of the Free Church, 
when established, to consider a change in 
the name “Free Church of America.” 
The Joint Commission, which probably in 
January will become the Council of the 
Free Church, met at the Senexet Retreat 
House, near Putnam, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, November 15, and unanimously 
voted to take immediate steps to see if a 
better name could be suggested. 

It was agreed that the name, which may 
be used for many years, should be selected 
with the greatest care and should be judged 
according to certain clear needs. 

(a) The name should be honorably de- 
scriptive and accurate. 

(b) It should be clear-cut and easily 
pronounced, and be kept clear from ab- 
breviation. For example, because of length 
the American Unitarian Association is 
commonly spoken of as the A. U. A. and 
the Universalist General Convention as 
the U. G. C. 

(c) If possible it should have a flair, an 
imaginative appeal. It should be chal- 
lenging. Not only should it be descrip- 
tive of what now exists, it should also be 
prophetic of what shall yet exist. 

(d) It should be compelling in character, 
readily stamped on the memory, and easily 
quotable. 

(e) The name is exceedingly important. 
We remember that the names of all com- 
mercial undertakings are studied with the 
greatest care, in order that they may have 
carrying power and publicity value, and 
have these characteristics as largely as 
possible. 

The name “The Free Church of Amer- 
ica’”’ was adopted by the Joint Commission 
only after the most painstaking considera- 
tion of many alternatives. It seemed to 
the members of the commission to fulfill 
the requirements of the standards out- 
lined above in every respect. Following are 
some of the reasons which led the commis- 
sion to adopt this name. 

Its historic background is summed up in 
Bradford’s famous phrase, ‘The Lord’s 
free people.”” The Pilgrim forefathers con- 
ceived themselves to be free ecclesiasti- 
cally and politically. The Congregational, 
Unitarian and Universalist churches are 
among the best-known descendants and 
heirs of the Plymouth and other early 
Colonial churches. All have prized highly 
their heritage of freedom. Furthermore, 
the name adopted links this movement 
with other independent, forward-looking 
groups in other parts of the world, such as 
the Free Church in England, the Free Kirk 
of Scotland, and others on the continent of 
Europe. It has received for the past two 
and a half years wide-spread publicity 
both in this country and abroad. It has 
caught the imagination of liberal-minded 
people the world over. It is not the official 
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name of any other group in this country. 

Objections to the name adopted have 
been received from members of both fel- 
lowships, and various alternative sugges- 
tions have been made, for example: ‘“The 
Free Church Fellowship,” “The Church of 
the Free Spirit,” ““The American Associa- 
tion of Free Churches,” “United Liberal 
Church of America.” Therefore, the mem- 
bers of the Joint Commission, desiring to 
fulfill in letter and spirit the vote of the 
Worcester Convention as well as to ascertain 
a better name, if possible, are asking you 
to give us the benefit of your judgment. 
Will you tell us what you believe to be the 
very best name for the cooperative under- 
taking of the Universalist, Unitarian, and 
other liberal churches? The present name 
is not excluded; it is one alternative to be 
considered. 

We shall be glad to have you give this 
matter the fullest possible consideration, 
securing the suggestions of as many in- 
terested parties as you can. 


Joint Con. mission Committee on Name: 


John H. Lathrop, Chairman. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

Roger F. Etz. 

Robert W. Hill. 


Please send your reply and suggestions 
before December 20 to Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Joint Commission. Address either 
16 or 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Note: This inquiry has been sent by mail 
to a large list of interested people, but it is 
published here in the hope that others not 
reached by mail but who may have names 
to suggest will send them in to the Com- 
mittee. 


4 
* 


DR. ROY B. GUILD 


Dr. Roy B. Guild, organizing secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, will assume his duties 
early in January as Acting Executive 
Secretary of the new Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, 4 Park St., Boston. 
Dr. Guild’s services have been granted, 
during an organizing period, by the Federal 
Council, at the request of the Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, of which Bishop Charles Wesley 
Burns is president. 

For the past twenty years Dr. Guild has 
directed the organizing of more than thirty 
state and city federations and councils 
of churches throughout the country. He 
formerly lived in Boston when he was 
secretary of the Congregational Church 
Building Society. He spent a consider- 
able amount of time in the work of re- 
organizing the Boston Federation of 
Churches, and helping to secure funds 
which resulted in the employment of the 
first secretary, Dr. Doremus Scudder. 
Dr. Guild served the Trinitarian Congre- 
gational Church of New Bedford from 
1925 to 1929. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


MARY OF NAZARETH* 


I were reading “Mary of Nazareth,” by Mary 
Borden, in advance of publication, when the 
New York Times brought us a wireless dis- 
patch from London about a law suit in which Mary 
Borden had sued the Catholic Herald for an attack up- 
on the book, and upon her personally. ‘The book,” 
says the dispatch, ‘“‘gave offence to Catholics here.” 
We do not know the story of the attack on Miss 
Borden, who is the American-born wife of General 
K. I. Spears of England, but we can easily surmise the 
reason.- It was because Miss Borden believes, and 
says, that Mary had four other sons and at least two 
daughters, besides Jesus, who was the oldest of the 
family. That is the unforgivable thing from the 
Catholic standpoint. 

We were greatly impressed by the simplicity, 
beauty, and reverence of the opening chapters of this 
book, where the family life at Nazareth is described. 
The volume is not only a life of Mary, it is another 
life of Jesus. It is not based on the work of the higher 
critics, but upon the Gospel narratives. 

Sometimes we hear the story told as if the mental 
atmosphere of the place where Jesus grew up were that 
of a peasant home, so humble as to be almost servile, 
so poor as to be almost poverty-stricken. In such ac- 
counts the mind and heart of Jesus seem to owe no 
debt whatever to Joseph and Mary—to young James 
and Joseph and Simon and Judah, and to those un- 
named sisters. In this book the connection is definite. 
Joseph in his little house on a long crowded street 
carries himself with the self-respect and dignity of a 
Thoreau in his cabin on Walden Pond, with the 
mingled humility and assurance of a good Pharisee 
who loves God and understands the history of his race. 

There is also a paragraph for parents and edu- 
cators to ponder: “A traveler of Israel who asked for 
hospitality in the good carpenter’s house was received 
with the same gentle courtesy that he expected from 
any one of his own people. He might have noticed the 
eldest son, might have been charmed by the radiant 
boy, who so evidently loved his father and mother and 
little brothers and sisters with such deep, confident 
affection, but family affection was so natural among 


*Mary of Nazareth. By Mary Borden. Doubleday 


Doran Co., Inc. Garden City, N. Y., Price $2.50. 


the Jews that it is doubtful whether anything about 
the household would have struck him as peculiar, 
unless it was the atmosphere of happiness.’ The italics 
are ours. In our opinion destiny is wrapped up in 
such words. 

This book is an admirable Christmas present for 
either orthodox or liberal people, folks in the church 
and out of the church, ministers, senior deacons, and 
the rest of the laity. 

The author is an artist. She makes an impres- 
sion by a piece of beautiful literature—unlike much of 
the weary stuff that clutters up the shelves of church 
libraries. One with some knowledge of how literary 
artists work when at their best goes through this 
book with keen pleasure. But it is not mere fancy. 
This literary artist knows the historians and the an- 
thropologists. On her pages we may not meet literal 
fact everywhere, but we are facing the possible—even 
the probable. It is the old difference that we find in 
the gospels themselves between being the truth and 
containing the truth. 


* * 


THE BISHOP COMES TO STOW* 


HE title attracts—the subtitle leaves one cold 
until one investigates. Editors and reporters 
have all the fanciful symposiums that they can 

masticate. 

To this fanciful symposium seven men and one 
woman contribute, and there are distinguished literary 
lights in the group: Louis C. Cornish, Charles J. Dut- 
ton, Walter Prichard Eaton, Walter Fogg, Daniel 
Roy Freeman, William Roger Greeley, [val McPeak 
and Eliza Orne White, each write a chapter. 

Each chapter is an attempted solution of the 
same problem in history, and each contributes to the 
main purpose of the book, which is making known the 
facts about a beautiful gift to the American Unitarian 
Association out of which now has been created a noble 
social agency. 

We publish in this issue the introduction to this 
charming book by Dr. Cornish. It makes us want to 
take Unitarian fellowship and add the eighth chapter: 
“The Editor Goes to Stow and Stays There.” 


The Bishop Comes to Stow. A Fanciful Symposium. 
The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston. Price $1.25. 
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WHAT A MOB DOES TO ITSELF 


OTHING that the mob can do to a victim is 
comparable with what the mob does to itself. 

The criminal is beaten, kicked, mutilated, 
burned. Soon he passes from the power of the in- 
furiated people. But they themselves have to go 
home, gat dinner, meet at table, answer children’s ques- 
tions—perhaps see those children grow up with some- 
thing so stunted inside that they become law-breakers. 

There is no condemnation in heaven or on earth 
so terrible as that light is come into the world and that 
men prefer darkness rather than light. The members 
of the mob kill or sadly wound something that is 
precious in their own hearts. 

And we place in the mob officials like the Governor 
of California, and all who by voice or pen extenuate or 
excuse. 

The mob does something horrible to itself and also 
to the body politic. 

Directly after the lynching at San Jose, Cal., 
came the lynching at St. Joseph, Mo., and at the same 
time the Maryland mob reassembled to dig up the 
body of the victim and cut off his head. 

In the worst fury of war, men seldom sink to such 
depths. And the Governor of California thinks it a 
fine lesson! 

We must not lose faith in God or man or in the 
power of love. Nor must we fail to condemn ourselves 
for every thought or act which is hateful at the time 
that we condemn mob violence and excoriate false 
leaders. 

We go forward in a broken path and irregularly. 
But the sentiment of the country is vastly stronger 
against mob violence today than it was fifty years 
ago. 

* * 


WHY UNIVERSALISTS INSISTED AT 
WORCESTER 


UZZLED people of various faiths keep asking us 
why the Universalist General Convention by 
so overwhelming a vote asked for the amend- 

ment of the preamble of the Fellowship of the Free 
Church of America. 

We reply that it was not because they considered 
it essential to make a declaration of religious belief in 
every compact between denominations, but because 
they had become convinced that in the case pending 
such a declaration had been prevented by liberals who 
do not think that churches should declare themselves 
on such subjects. The majority believed that the 
Universalist churches had been put in a position where 
the world could say that they were either lukewarm in 
their adherence to fundamental Christianity or in- 
different concerning a statement of beliefs. When 
this got about there was no stemming the tide. Uni- 
versalists were in the position of a man who might 
not care to speak unless his right to speak was chal- 
lenged. 

Theoretically, it is ideal for churches to make their 
own statements of belief and allow interchurch rela- 
tions to rest upon a common determination and 
purpose. Practically, it becomes highly necessary, 
at least in the opinion of the majority of Universalists, 
for church federations to raise high their banner of be- 


lief whenever a well organized minority appears and 
insists that no such flag be flung. 
* * 


DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION 


N his article on Paul Tillich, Harold Buschman says 
that “religion is man’s rooting in and reaction 
to the ground of his existence.””’ That is prac- 

tically saying that religion is life, for everybody has a 
rooting and reacts to it. John Baillie says that “re- 
ligion consists in the perception of the supreme good- 
ness, or loveliness, or. friendliness, or trustworthiness, 
of the ultimate nature of things.” That is, the re- 
ligious life is a special kind of-life. 

Is anything but confusion going to come from 
the attempt of a few writers to force an entirely new 
definition of religion on to the religious world? 

* * 


“THE ARMAMENTS RACKET”’ 


NHE Living Church, an influential weekly of the 
Episcopal Church, has rendered a service by 
publishing two articles on ‘The Armaments 

Racket,” by the Rev. P. E. T. Widdrington, a rector 
of Great Easton, Essex, England. 

Father Widdrington calls the business in arms and 
armaments “a monstrous conspiracy, world-wide in 
extent and ruthless in methods.’ He says that it is 
“the gravest menace to peace.” He shows how 
“banks, financial trusts, insurance, steel and iron 
industries, chemical companies, the motor combines 
and aviation companies’ are connected with it. 
He quotes the sources for his statements, most of them 
in official or semi-official reports. And for detailed 
accounts of the far-reaching influence of the united 
arms industries he refers us to ““The Bloody Traffic,” 
by Fenner Brockway, and ‘Politics Limited,” issued 
by the Union for Democratic Control in Great Britain. 

It is hard for us to believe that an agreement be- 
tween French and German armament firms resulted 
in prolonging the World War for two years. It is 
easier to believe that Thyssen, the head of the steel 
group in Germany and a maker of armaments, put up 
the money for Hitler’s campaigns and that Thyssen 
wants war. 

The startling feature of the second article, pub- 
lished November 18, is the detailed account of how 
the armament firms have hamstrung the League of 
Nations. A series of derogatory articles about the 
League has been kept flowing out of Geneva from the 
very beginning, and sent to all countries. Scandalous 
lobbying has gone on in the Assembly of the League. 
The Shearer case, so notorious in this country, is but 
one. 

We have presented to us a picture of powerful 
combines and influential individuals whose income, 
position, influence, depend on making trouble between 
the nations. Just as school desk firms work to induce 
towns to build new schoolhouses, these firms work to 
induce nations to go to war, or at least to block the 
creation and strengthening of the machinery that 
makes war unlikely. 


We should like to see some of the brain power- 


and moral indignation which have been devoted ex- 
clusively to domestic problems turned in the direction 
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of the prohibition of the private sale of arms and muni- 
tions of war. “Infamous,” “monstrous,” are words not 
too strong to be applied to this business. 

* * 


ANONYMOUS REACTIONS 


HERE are no anonymous reactions. There are 
reactions signed with the name of the writer, 
and there are reactions signed with an initial 

or with a pen name. 

It is a rather curious notion that prevails in some 
circles that writers may use pen names in all other 
literature except in letters to church papers. We do 
not accept that view. We secure many bright, incisive 
letters over pen names that we might not get otherwise. 
And let it be remembered that when we are in doubt 
as to whether the author is willing to have his letter 
published, we put the initial on ourselves if we decide 
to use it. 

Another curious notion is that persons are coward- 
ly who do not want to use their own names instead 
of pen names. Study the history of literature and ask 
yourself if people who have used pen names are cowards. 
“Ah, but that is different,” we hear. ‘‘What we mean 
are criticisms.” 

Well, what we mean, too, are criticisms. Theim- 
portant thing is to get people talking back, to bring 
out into the open what is being said in a corner, to let 
the white light of publicity in upon ignorance, mis- 
understanding and malice, and to advertise truth. 

People often will not tell what they think even 
to close friends. And it is much harder to get them to 
be frank on church boards or in church meetings. 
They are willing, however, to write for the Leader. 

We should be better off if we had more frank re- 
actions, however they were signed. 

* * 


DR. JOSLIN AT WORCESTER 


LL who heard him were profoundly impressed by 
Dr. Joslin at the Saturday night banquet in 
Worcester. 

He spoke on the work for diabetic children done 
at the Clara Barton Home. 

Simple, modest, unassuming, giving other people 
all the credit, the world’s greatest authority on dia- 
betes revealed himself as a man who could sense keenly 
what it meant to give a stricken child a chance for life 
and usefulness. From the work with the children at 
the Clara Barton Home he said there went an influence 
to all the homes represented. The parents were 
educated. All this had been said before, of course. 
Probably everybody at the banquet knew that the 
summer work built up the children, taught them how 
to live in their homes, and gave them faith, courage 
and technical ability so to live that diabetes could be 
kept down. 

What was new in Dr. Joslin’s address was his 
emphatic declaration that this work of the Univer- 
salist Church was pioneer work. No other religious 
organization had done anything of the kind. He said 
that he had spoken to large assemblies of medical men 
about this pioneer work of the Universalist Church, 
and always had expressed the hope that the church 
might establish other diabetic camps over the country. 

Then Dr. Joslin said: 


While the camp is not yet 100 per cent perfect, we 
learn to improve it each year. This past summer the 
councillors, who were older diabetic girls, were not of 
as much service in this capacity as was desired, but even 
when we often think of things as not being a success, 
we discover we have given more than we know, as was 
the case with one of the girls this summer, who died 
just a few weeks ago. She was stricken with diabetic 
convulsions, became blind, could not even tell Dr. 
White where she was when she called her on the ’phone, 
and died shortly after getting in touch with Dr. White. 
From the girl’s mother, I received a letter saying that 
one of the happiest experiences of Jane’s life was her 
summer at the Clara Barton Camp. So, while perhaps 
she did not render the service expected as a councillor, 
we gave her a happy summer—the last she was to know. 
How little we know of the real service we are rendering 
and the brightness we are bringing into the lives of 
others. 


When Dr. Joslin spoke of his pleasure in attending 
the services in the old church at North Oxford, his 
hearers were reminded again that for 1900 years the 
Christian Church has inspired work like that done by 
Universalists for diabetic children. Not often, how- 
ever, has it been possible in Christian philanthropy to 
combine brain and heart and science and sympathy 
as well as in the summer work at the Clara Barton 


Home. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The deadliest enemy of the Jew is not Hitler 
but the Jew. Standing for free speech theoretically, a 
mob almost exclusively made up of Jewish fanatics 
stormed Ford Hall to prevent a Harvard professor 
from stating the Hitler standpoint. They were not 
truly representative of their great race. 


The American Civil Liberties Union, always on 
guard for the underdog, is heading a movement to in- 
duce the President to relax rigorous immigration 
laws to let in refugees from Germany, provided re- 
sponsible citizens will give bond that they will not be- 
come public charges. Good! 


Rumor: All the men in the village of Gavrilovka, 
Russia, but one are dead of starvation. Fact: In a 
population of 1,100, three individuals died of typhus, 
which immediately was stamped out by use of modern 
scientific measures. 


Sir Josiah Stamp, speaking about the large revenue 
Great Britain receives from the liquor traffic, was 
asked, “Is it a good bargain for the nation?” and re- 
plied, ‘‘No, a very bad bargain.” 


“The name Fellowship of the Free Churches of 
America,” says Dwight Bradley, ‘‘will make it easier 
for Congregationalists to come in than if it is left Free 
Church.” 


Raja Ram Mohun Roy, founder of the Brahmo- 
Samaj in India, died a hundred years ago. He is one 
of the great figures of liberal religion. 


Strong assertion often reveals doubt where silence 
suggests certainty. 
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Two Sermons Seventy-six Years Apart 


The first of the following sermons was preached 
November 26, 1857, by the Rev. Calvin Stoughton 
Locke of Westwood, Mass., father of the Rev. William 
Ware Locke, president of the Unitarian Monday Club. 
The second was preached by the Rev. C. Leslie Curtice 
of Chelsea, Mass., November 20,1933. Though seventy- 
six years apart there are striking similarities. Both 
insist that the financial crisis, as real in 1857 as in 


1988, was one of character, not one primarily of 
economics. Most of Mr. Locke’s sermon could have 
been preached in 1933 without any one suspecting that 
it was seventy-six years old. The title he gave it was 
“Thanksgiving Day: The Present Financial Crisis.”” We 
are indebted to the Chelsea Evening Record for the text 
of Mr. Curtice’s sermon. 
The Editor. 


The Present Financial Crisis 
Calvin Stoughton Locke 


Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost. John 6:12. 
fe=a|T happened during the early part of the ministry 
| of the late Dr. Peabody of Boston, that sick- 
ness withdrew him for a season from the active 
aee}} pursuit of his profession. There was the pros- 
pane before him of death by a lingering disease, and 
this prospect was rendered still darker by the thought 
of leaving his wife and child in destitute circumstances. 
Their pecuniary resources were almost exhausted and 
they were obliged to part not merely with furniture 
and books but with articles still more endeared to 
them by their associations with friends from whom 
they had come as wedding gifts. 

During this period Mr. Peabody one day came in 
from awalk. His wife said to him: “I have been think- 
ing of our situation. I have determined to be sub- 
missive and patient.” 

“Ah!” said he, “that is a good resolution; let us 
see what we have to submit to. I will make a list of 
our trials. First, we have a home. We will submit 
to that. Second, we have the comforts of life. We 
will submit to that. Third, we have each other. 
Fourth, we have a multitude of friends. Fifth, we 
have God to take care of us.” 

“Ah!” said she, “‘pray stop, and I will say no 
more about submission.” 

So also it seems to me at the present time that, 
although commerce is deranged and manufactories 
are stopped or running at a loss, although many who 
were a few weeks ago distinguished for wealth have 
now become suddenly poor and have involved others 
in their downfall, although financial matters generally 
are out of order and no one can foretell what the issue 
will be, it is still a time for thanksgiving and praise 
and not of dejection and murmuring, or even in most 
eases of uncomplaining submission to the course of 
events. 

Let those who feel severely the present monetary 
crisis prepare to consider how much is still left for their 
enjoyment, and never give way to despondency while 
health, reason, and human sympathy continue. Let 
us think of what we have instead of what we wish for 
and it will not be difficult to find reasons for gratitude. 

Our own community especially, being engaged for 
the most part in agricultural pursuits and possessing 
therefore the means of subsistence before their price 
has been enhanced by passing through the hands of 

those who buy to sell again, has peculiar reasons for 
thankfulness. Our fields have yielded abundant pro- 
vision for man and beast. General health prevails 


among us, and while from sorne homes during the past 
year souls have taken their departure to the world of 
spirits, most of our domestic circles remain unbroken. 

But beyond our limits, the cry of distress and fore- 
boding comes to our ears from those who are ready to 
labor but have no opportunity for it; from those who 
without any fault of their own have lost their property 
and are obliged for the present to feel themselves de- 
pendent on others’ charity, or to experience the still 
more painful emotion which fills the breast of the 
honest man when he has incurred obligations which 
disaster renders him unable to fulfill. It is no wonder 
that, in such a state of affairs, questions as to its cause 
should spring up and be discussed on every side. 

It is evident that somewhere or other great errors 
have been committed. While we have been at peace 
with all the world, while the expenses of our govern- 
ment have been light compared with those of other 
nations, while we have unbounded resources in our 
fields, forests, fisheries, and mines, while our popula- 
tion has been industrious, and our crops are more 
abundant than usual, we are startled with the danger 
of universal bankruptcy, and we ask what great series 
of mistakes has led to this calamity. 

It is not what is called a providential matter 
coming from causes beyond human control. It has 
not resulted from plague, pestilence, or famine, but 
from human ignorance and sin. Laws of financial 
management and domestic economy have been broken 
over, and we are now receiving the penalty of their 
violation. Let us then, while we rejoice in our many 
blessings and privileges, pause for a few moments and 
consider the causes and the lessons of the present 
monetary distress. They are almost entirely moral 
causes and lessons, and come not less within the range 
of the preacher’s discussion than that of the counting 
room or newspaper. 

1. The first cause which I shall mention is the 
haste to be rich. Men have not been content with 
small and steady gains, nor been satisfied with a com- 
petency. They have looked for quick returns on their 
investments instead of slow and secure ones. As a 
natural consequence, the quality of articles sold has 
deteriorated while their price has increased. While we 
possess advantages for every class of manufactures 
above any previous age, work has never been so care- 
lessly done. Articles have been made to sell and not 
to wear, and it has become a maxim that “cheap things 
are very dear.’’ This want of thoroughness is dis- 
honesty of the worst kind. It robs those who are 
least able to bear any additional burdens. It defrauds 
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those who buy at low prices because they are without 
the means of purchasing a good article at its high 
valuation. Undoubtedly, while the opening of Cali- 
fornia and Australia has increased this fever for 
wealth, it for a season deferred the bad results that 
have followed from it. Let this principle then be the 
guide of those who would have themselves and their 
country steadily prosperous. Be satisfied with a 
suitable reward of your industry, and whatever you 
do, do thoroughly and well for your work’s sake and 
not for its reward. 

2. It is noticeable that this greediness for wealth 
has not been accompanied with a miserly spirit. Men 
have sought to become rich for the sake of spending 
and not of hoarding. Perhaps no age of the world has 
presented greater temptations to extravagance than 
the present. New articles of taste, luxury, convenience 
and comfort constantly invite the purchaser. Com- 
pare the furniture of a house and the style of living 
fifty years ago with that of the present day and it is 
easy to see that the rate of expenditure has increased 
more rapidly than the rate of accumulation. In our 
country the evil of extravagance is the more widely 
felt because there is no class like the peasantry of other 
nations which retain from age to age the same costume 
and model of life as their ancestors. Here all follow 
the fashion alike. The millionaire and his coachman 
have their coats cut by the same pattern. Mistress 
and maid appear alike in flounces, laces, and jewelry, 
only it will often happen that the latter will be far 
more expensively arrayed than the former. It has 
been less a matter of ambition who should lead the 
worthiest life than who should have the finest house, 
the most elegant equipage, the most tasteful apparel, 
the choicest furniture, the rarest viands and wines. 
Many have joined in this fashionable race who have 
trusted to fortune for the means of carrying it on, 
and hence have resulted the embezzlements, defal- 
cations and frauds which have shaken public confi- 
dence to so great an extent and added a new embar- 
rassment to financial affairs. 

3. These two causes, haste to be rich and ex- 
travagance in the expenditure of money, have led to 
the overdoing of all profitable branches of business. 
As soon as California opened her golden doors, thou- 
sands hastened to secure treasures so easily won. 
Thousands have perished by the way. Hundreds 
have obtained a livelihood such as the poorest New 
England laborers would despise, and hundreds more 
have ruined themselves by spending in profligacy 
what they have so speedily earned. The same haste 
has been displayed in other avenues to wealth. Has 
a good market opened in any part of the globe? Clip- 
per ships from every mercantile city have sped on 
the wings of the wind to supply the demand. Hasa 
new and profitable invention been devised? Imme- 
diately, a hundred competitors advertise mechanical 
contrivances for the same end. Does a gifted genius 
receive a fortune as the reward of literary effort? 
Within a year the shelves of the bookseller are crowded 
with diluted imitations. In fine, there is no branch of 
business, from making nails to building ships, except 
agriculture, in which the supply has not outrun the 
demand. As a natural consequence, manufactures of 
all kinds must be reduced until new wants stimulate 
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them to activity. Merchants must sell the stock upon 
their hands before they purchase new. Dealers in 
money must be content with smaller gains and less 
speedy returns. Our young men must be content to 
till the land and our young women to add domestic 
accomplishments to their fashionable ones. It is better 
to inhabit a plain, simply furnished dwelling, to have a 
clear mind in a healthy body, an unstained con- 
science, and a warm heart; it is better through indus- 
try, prudence, honesty, and economy to amass, as 
almost every man can, a moderate competency, than 
to begin, first by speculating on a borrowed capital, 
harassed by the failure of debtors and the claims of 
creditors, and then, if the earliest difficulties are 
overcome, seeking with jaded body and mind to enjoy 
the fortune for which such a fearful sacrifice has been 
made. 

4. Still another cause of the present state of 
financial affairs is the rapidity with which the means 
of locomotion have been developed during the last 
twenty years. Compare the railroad from Quincy to 
Boston which a quarter of a century ago was almost 
the only one in New England, with the iron bands 
which now reach fromthe Atlantic to the Mississippi 
and bind the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico to- 
gether. Consider likewise that the labor expended 
upon these works has been withdrawn from productive 
industry, and that they have been built only through 
the aid of large loans from European capitalists. It is 
true that the railroads of the United States are gen- 
erally worth what they cost, but they have frequently 
been constructed before necessity required them, and, 
what is worse, they have been built with borrowed 
means. We are in the condition of a man who has a 
fine farm and who once possessed considerable ready 
money, but who has laid out so much in building his 
house and furnishing it, in elegant apparel and luxu- 
rious food for himself and family, and in erecting iron 
fences, constructing macadamized roads, and digging 
ditches and drains, that he has not only spent his 
money but run to the extreme limit of his credit. 
What he has done is of real value, is worth what it cost, 
but he has done it with another’s money and not his 
own, and these improvements consequently belong 
to the one who has loaned him the means of making 
them and not to himself. He must either by extra 
exertion and care pay off this debt or mortgage his 
farm for its liquidation. He is in no condition to look 
for a plantation in Cuba, or a silver mine in Mexico, 
or a wood lot in the Canadas, until his debts are paid. 

5. Another link in the chain which connects 
monetary greediness with monetary revulsion is the 
over-issue of paper money. It is estimated that, ex- 
cluding the deposits, the proportion of notes in circu- 
lation is to the specie in the vaults of our banks as 
25 to 1: twenty-five dollars of paper money in cir- 
culation for every dollar of hard money in the banks. 
This paper currency will circulate among ourselves, 
but will not be received to pay debts in London, 
Liverpool, and Paris. Consequently, our coin has 
gradually been withdrawn to other countries, until it 
is estimated that New York City owes on its foreign 
account fifteen millions of dollars more than the banks 
in the whole country contain. It is the same as if the 
man who ran in debt for the sake of improving his 
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estate had for a while given his neighbors notes 
payable on demand. By and by, after he has spent 
all his cash and they theirs, they call upon him for 
payment. He has no solid money in his possession. 
He, therefore, suspends, that is, tells them they must 
wait until he can raise grain and cut timber enough to 
bring back what he has spent. 

These, then, are the causes, perhaps not the only 
ones, which have led to the present hard times: haste 
to get money, haste to spend it, haste to carry on 
profitable branches of business, haste to make internal 
improvements, and haste to issue a currency which does 
not represent specie but real estate. 

What are the lessons which this financial crisis 
brings with it? 

1. It does not in the first place teach us to hoard 
our gains. The withholding of specie by private 
individuals aggravates the difficulties under which we 
labor. It does not teach us to give up the system of 
credits or to destroy our banking institutions, al- 
though such regulations may at length be established 
as shall hinder the recurrence of similar disasters. It 
instructs us to go farther back than anything external, 
to the character and desires which have been the pre- 
cise and real cause of the suspension of labor, the fail- 
ure of merchants, and the approaching distress of 
those who by daily toil procure their daily bread. 

We need to practice economy in the same spirit 
which our Savior manifested when he fed the multi- 
tudes with a few loaves and fishes. When he is told 
how small is the supply of food, he does not reserve 
it for himself or his disciples, nor again, when by his 
miraculous power he has produced an abundance, 
does he suffer any of it to be wasted. He joined true 
liberality and economy together. Much more should 
we, who can increase the supply of food only through 
the slow operation of natural laws, gather up the frag- 
ments and let nothing be lost. But some, perhaps, 
may say, “We have all that we shall ever want; why 
need we exercise this economy?” I answer, first: 
“Because whatever is wasted is taken from the general 
stock and renders what remains so much the dearer 
for those who purchase. Let a warehouse stored with 
flour or sugar burn down in a time of scarcity and all 
classes of the community immediately feel the loss, nor 
is the loss less real, though not so perceptible, when the 
same quantity is gradually wasted in the family or 
a city or a state. Although your own property may 
not in any measurable degree be impaired by your 
wastefulness, the burdens of the poor are increased by 
it, and there is no better mode of helping them than 
by rendering the means of living as cheap as possible. 

I answer, in the second place: You should be 
frugal for example’s sake. A great portion of the 
needless expenditure in this country has resulted from 
the desire to do the same as others. Men and women 
have not wished to be behind their neighbors in dress, 
in furniture, or style of living. They have not asked so 
much, what is necessary to our comfort, what do we 
really need, as what is fashionable, and the former has 
often been sacrificed for the sake of the latter. But let 
those who are distinguished for wealth and liberality, 
not return indeed to the unpainted house and undec- 
orated rooms of former times, but show that they care 
more for what is befitting and convenient than for 
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what is fashionable. ™ Let the choice of their associates 
be regulated not by the amount of their income or the 
style of their dress, or the elegancy of their manners, 
but by their integrity and fidelity, by their intellectual 
ability and moral excellence, and one great source of 
American extravagance will be stopped. 

Be frugal, in the third place, for the sake of your 
own habits. It is easy to do without luxuries at the 
outset, but hard to give them up when they have been 
once enjoyed. Become accustomed to procure what- 
ever pleases you at the time, and your desires will in- 
crease more rapidly than the largest income. The 
miser’s thirst for wealth is not more insatiable than the 
spendthrift’s desire for scattering it. Spend un- 
grudgingly and cheerfully for whatever your real 
wants demand and whatever benevolence requires. 
Use money, if you have it, to gratify your taste for 
music, pictures, books, and works of art, but let a 
reasonable and far-sighted prudence preside over your 
expenditures. 

2. The times not merely bring with them the 
lesson of frugality but teach us why we should be fru- 
gal. It is not in order that we may amass wealth 
and secure ourselves against the future, but that we 
may have means and leisure for self-culture and for 
doing good. Fifty years ago most of the articles used 
at the farmhouse were of home manufacture. The 
family were clothed with woolen garments which 
their own hands had carded, spun, and woven. They 
were fed by the produce of their own dairies and fields. 
Their furniture, small in quantity, was often fashioned 
during the stormy winter by the farmer’s own hand. 
It was only by incipient labor that those things need- 
ful for subsistence could be supplied. But through 
the aid of machinery, all this is changed. By its 
means a single mill on the banks of the Merrimac can 
spin and weave more than all the women of New 
England. 

And if luxury did not advance with faster step 
than mechanical improvements, much time could be 
rescued from manual toil and devoted to intellectual 
culture. Were the present generation content to live 
in the same style as their fathers, those hours which 
they were obliged to spend in toiling for the neces- 
saries of life and which we spend in laboring for un- 
necessary means of display and indulgence, might be 
devoted to storing the mind with all that philosophers 
have thought or poets sung. This, then, is the true 
rule of economy: to save from the lower wants of our 
nature what will contribute to the satisfaction of the 
higher; to deny appetite, vanity, and social ambition 
for the sake of gaining knowledge, exercising hospital- 
ity, cultivating the taste, and discharging the duties of 
charity. 

The satisfaction which comes from the choicest 
viands is quickly over. Men eat of earthly food and 
hunger again, but a new truth gained, a new principle 
unfolded, a new vision of beauty discerned, is a joy 
forever. Nor does he practise the highest hospitality 
who feasts his friends around his table, although this is 
praiseworthy, but he who also joins them in the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul. 
efit, True charity, too, while it will by no means neg- 
lect physical want, will seek also to bestow spiritual 
gifts of far higher value. It will give sympathy, self- 
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reliance, renewed energy and trust in God. Let us 
make outward things subserve their true use, in cul- 
tivating within us knowledge, virtue, affection, and 
faith, and we shall not need to hide our mental and 
moral deficiencies by any external splendor. 

Let us make these things of chief account and 
then when reverses come, when, perhaps, with a sud- 
den stroke the slow accumulations of years have been 
swept away, the soul can still sit down and count its 
gains. “Here,” it can say, “is the wisdom which has 
been learned in the school of experience, that I still 
bear with me. Here is the knowledge of the universe 
our God has made, and through thought of God Him- 
self, which I have gleaned by observation and by in- 
struction from others, this, also, is still mine. Here 
are affections that have been nourished by kindly 
intercourse with my fellowmen and cherished by the 
gentle influences of home and friendship. Here are 
memories of hours when heart held free communion 
with heart and a lifetime seemed crowded into a mo- 


The Pillars of the 
C. Leslie 


MIN the text of the morning we find the Psalmist 
“| meditating on one of the problems which has 
its modern parallel. It almost seems as if 
the words uttered here by the Psalmist came 
from the mouth of a twentieth century citizen. “The 
pillars of the state are falling. What good can a just 
man do?” The mood of the Psalmist is the prevailing 
mood of our day—a mood of personal helplessness. 
We are conscious that something is vitally wrong with 
our civilization. It has seemed to all of us that the 
pillars of the state are indeed falling. We are sur- 
rounded with so many evils, so many hardships and 
injustices. We see hideous wrong stalking into the 
very citadel of our government. We feel the shock of 
graft and corruption in our municipal politics. We 
look abroad and come face to face with incompetency, 
deceit, selfishness, immorality. Yet in the midst of it 
all, recognizing as we do that something should be 
done, we are struck with the seeming inability of the 
individual citizen to do anything about it. We wish 
that we could personally do something about it and 
yet we do not know what to do. We feel helpless 
before the vast complex machinery of things as they 
are. We feel as though we were facing a blank wall. 
In the end we usually shrug our shoulders in a gesture 
of resignation. There is nothing we personally can 
do about it. It will just go on somehow, and the best 
we can do is to wait and hope that better times will 
come, that the whole thing will somehow work out for 
the best. So the Psalmist is struck with the insig- 
nificance of the one man: ‘“The pillars of the state are 
falling. What good can a just man do?” ; 
After all, it must have seemed to the Psalmist 
that the force of one just man was a negligible thing in 
contrast to the state and the nation. That one voice 
might very well have seemed like a voice crying in the 
wilderness—a voice that struck the mountainous walls 
of iniquity and evil and bounded back with an empty 
echo. Just so has it seemed to us in our day. But 
let us get rid of the idea once and for all that the iso- 
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ment; here remembrances of the pure and lovely who 
have gone from earth; these precious treasures no 
stroke of fortune can take from me. Here also are 
strivings against temptation, earnest endeavors for a 
better life, strong desires to send forth hallowing in- 
fluences upon mankind; here are regrets for past mis- 
deeds and humble confession of deficiency; here are 
the fortitude and the resignation which sorrow has 
brought, all of them heavenly treasures within the 
soul. With these resources within himself, who can be 
really poor, and who without them can be truly rich? 
It is not the abundance of things which a man possesses 
in which his happiness consists. It is in a soul open 
to truth, beauty, and love, a heart alive with generous 
impulses and warm affections, a conscience void of 
offence and life pure in the sight of God. Let us have 
these and let us transmute earthly opportunities into 
heavenly treasures, and whether in prosperity or ad- 
versity, no day will begin without thanksgiving or end 
without the voice of praise. 


State Are Falling 


Curtice 


lated citizen is insignificant. It is an ill-timed phrase. 
It should be cast on the dump-heap of outworn relics. 
Jesus was one man, and Socrates was one man, and 
Luther was one man, and Lincoln was one man. The 
whole of human history is illuminated with the ac- 
complishments and heroisms of the one man. Said 
Thomas Carlyle: “All things that we see standing ac- 
complished in the world are properly the outer material 
result, the practical realization and embodiment of 
thoughts that dwelt in the Great Men sent into the 
world; the soul of the whole world’s history, it may 
justly be considered, were the history of these.” 

The responsibility of the citizen of today is then 
to fully express his own individuality. It is up to the 
citizen to use his powers of analysis and judgment, to 
maintain the integrity of his own personality. 

We have heard a great deal about the danger of 
individualism in American life. The principle of every 
man for himself has given rise to the phrase “rugged 
individualism,” which is descriptive of the philosophy 
underlying the activities of the last decade. It is 
time that any philosophy such as the philosophy “of 
“rugged individualism” which allows a man to put his 
own selfish interests first, and, regardless of the social 
consequences, amass a fortune, is dangerous and un- 
reliable. We may rightly lay many of our present 
day evils at the door of “rugged individualism.” Cut- 
throat competition, human injustices, the exploitation 
of human beings for gain, special privilege and secret 
rebates—these have flourished and grown on “rugged 
individualism.” 

But there is a decided difference between individ- 
ualism and individuality. Individuality recognizes 
the power of the individual for the making of social 
good. It enables a man to think for himself, to act. 
with conviction and justice. It gives a man the vision 
which sees beyond the hysteria of the mob, the tyranny 
of the bigoted, the conventions of the credulous, or the 
fads and fashions of the day. It sets a man upon his 
own feet. It gives him stability and a sense of direc- 
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tion. It is to such a man that our communities and 
our nation must look for recovery—the citizen who 
takes upon himself the responsibility of clear thinking, 
of energetic action, and of determined effort. 

But if there is a responsibility for the citizen to 
fully express his own individuality, there is also the re- 
sponsibility to be an open-minded individual. Open- 
mindedness is the requisite check upon individuality. 
There are individuals who see fit to express themselves, 
but unless they do so with an open mind they are more 
of a menace than a good. The average citizen gives 
vent to self-expression with a closed mind. Some- 
one has rightly said, “Some men think they are think- 
ing when they are only rearranging their prejudices.”’ 

Confucius set forth the desirable attitude of the 
open mind over 3,000 years ago: “When you hear 
words that are distasteful to your mind you should 
inquire whether they be not right. When you hear 
words that accord with your own views, you must in- 
quire whether they be not wrong.” If more in- 
dividuals would try to follow that high precept of 
Confucius there would be more straight thinking 
among our citizenry. 

The very word prejudice should mean something 
to us—it means pre-judgment, passing judgment on 
something before we know the facts. As Tom Brown 
confessed: 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
But this alone I know full well— 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 


The opposite of that may be expressed in the 
words of Thomas Henry Huxley, written to his friend 
Charles Kingsley: “Sit down before facts like a little 
child. Be prepared to lay aside all your preconceived 
notions. Follow humbly wherever nature leads, or 
you will be able to learn nothing.” Now, that is 
precisely the attitude of mind required of the citizen of 
our day and age. We live in a day when very power- 
ful methods are used to influence our thinking one 
way or another. Propaganda is hurled into our very 
living rooms by the radio; ideas are flung at us from 
the headlines of the tabloid sheet; advertisements 
fairly leap at us from billboards and subway trains; on 
every side we are confronted with methods of propa- 
ganda. In such surroundings and brought on by such 
circumstances issues become clouded and veiled, poli- 
cies become smothered and obscure. Only the clear 
and searching light of the unprejudiced mind can pene- 
trate beneath the outward surface to the inner reality 
of the facts. Our great need in our municipalities to- 
day is not for the individual who will shout the loudest, 
but it is for the man who will go to the root of things. 
It is for the open-minded man, the man who faces up 
to the facts, who prizes truth above com ortable self- 
deception, who believes in the efficacy of truth when 
he has found it and is willing to die, if need be, for it. 
Only as our citizenry become willing to lay aside all 
prejudices, all pre-conceived notions, only as they 
become willing to follow humbly wherever the facts 
may lead, only then can our nation fulfill its destiny 
and the will of God be done on earth. 

Then, too, there is the responsibility for the citi- 
zen of our day to be ‘‘just,” to use the Psalmist’s words, 
It may be that the pillars of the state are falling, but let 
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us not minimize the influence and the power of the 
just man. Weare confessedly in the midst of a quag- 
mire, faced with stupendous problems, baffled by exist- 
ing conditions; but one of the reasons for our present 
plight is simply that more men have not been just. 
Give us just men and there never will be any danger 
of the pillars of the state falling. 

Give us just men, the kind of men that Jesus 
exemplified when he said, ‘“My meat is to do the will 
of Him that sent me,”’ and, in obedience to that con- 
viction, set his face toward Jerusalem and the cross. 
The kind of men that Martin Luther exalted when, in 
obedience to that vision granted him, he climbed the 
Scala Sancta on his knees, stood before the Diet at 
Worms and defied the whole world with the words, 
“Here I stand: I can do no other.” The kind of men 
that Lord Shaftesbury portrayed when he looked at 
the children of England’s poor, toiling twelve, four- 
teen, sixteen hours a day in her cotton mills, dedicated 
his life and wealth to the bettering of their life and con- 
ditions, and, after thirty-five years of fighting, secured 
it from a reluctant parliament. The kind of men that 
Lincoln revealed when he stood before a slave block in 
the South, shook his fist at it and said, “If I ever have 
a chance, 1|’ll hit that thing and hit it hard.”” Give us 
just men, men aflame with the poignant force of hon- 
esty and truth and justice—men who are not afraid to 
be the mouthpiece of right, even though they be 
hounded from the face of the world. 

We are in the midst of a great crisis. In the last 
analysis it is not a crisis of economic recovery, it is not 
a crisis of social legislation, it is not a crisis of political 
anathema. In the last analysis it is a crisis of charac- 
ter. The real crisis is our growing apathy towards 
political infidelity. The real crisis is our increasing 
incapacity for moral indignation towards social wrongs. 
If our civilization is to continue and prosper, if it is 
to survive the existing chaos, then we must have more 
citizens who are high-minded and right-living, more 
citizens of moral integrity. We must have citizens 
who do not wait for others, but citizens who go ahead 
and practice the social justice and mercy and truth 
that we expect society to practice—citizens who walk 
at peace with God and their fellowmen, citizens who 
are upright, fearless, clean, and true. 

“The pillars of the state are falling. What good 
can a just man do?” It is time we tested the power 
of the just man. It is time we routed the forces of 
evil with the forces of truth and righteousness. It 
is time we summoned our courage to the battle which 
never ends; the battle of good against evil, the battle 
of justice against iniquity, the battle of truth against 
falsehood, the battle of righteousness against sin. 
Too long have we waited for public opinion to raise 
the banner, too long have we expected concerted ac- 
tion to do what we alone can do. ‘Too little have we 
recognized that all truth and goodness spring from 
the individual heart. Too little have we seen that 
until we make the individual upright and clean, fear- 
less and honest, society will remain evil. ‘The pillars 
of the state are falling. What good can a just man 
do?” He can be the one true, fixed light in our con- 
fused, bewildered generation. He can overcome 
instability by his own stability. He can, with the 
help of God, redeem society. 
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The Ordination Paper of A. William Loos---II 


In the Congregational Fellowship, the custom pre- 
vails of calling a council to pass on the ordination and 
installation of ministers. This council is composed 
usually of representatives of neighboring Congrega- 
tional churches, but it is not unusual to have men of 
another denomination as members. The candidate 
reads a paper to this council in which he gives his re- 
ligious experience and states his beliefs. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Dwight Bradley, one 
of his professors, we have secured a copy of the ordina- 
tion paper of A. William Loos, a graduate of Carleton 
College, Minn., and of Andover-Newton Seminary, 
Massachusetts, at a council in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Waltham, Sept. 26, 1933. We publish 
this paper (in two parts) not only because it is able and 
interesting, but because it shows the remarkable 
progress in theological thinking and statement now 
taking place. 

The Editor. 


MP HHEN Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
my) | was born, “eternity broke into time.” 
| In all of history he stands supreme, flaw- 

one} less—‘“‘without defect or shadow of de- 
fect”—the consummate peak in the record of man- 
making. His life shows forth to men that the goal of 
perfection is none too high for them to set as their 
ideal in life. 

Man ever has felt the lure of a world beyond the 
world of things, whether it be the primitive lifting his 
hands to the trees or the modern seeking a glimpse of 
the stars above the sky scrapers and din of city 
streets. This other world Jesus made real for man by 
making it personal. He made it personal by showing 
it to be not so much a world beyond as a realm in 
which men have lived in the past, do live in the present, 
will live in the future. This is the world of Reality, 
the world of the Spirit. 

That which had been but an Idea Jesus made 
real for men by embodying the Idea in himself and 
putting it into action. Man’s thinking usually is way 
ahead of man’s acting. For many generations man- 
kind had held up as an ideal and reached out toward it 
a high and perfect type of manhood, one who would 
gather up in himself all those qualities for which the 
race had striven through the ages, one who could 
show men how a true Son of God would live. At long 
last the Ideal was made personal in flesh and blood. 
But men had played with the Idea so long abstractly 
that they failed to recognize its concrete expression. 
Or if they recognized it, they realized that to accept it 
would so turn upside-down the only. world they really 
knew—the world of things and of words and of es- 
tablished political and social systems—that they had 
to put out of the way the personal embodiment of the 
Idea and live on in their superficial, petty existences, 
not failing, however, to keep on their academic and 
fanciful conjecturing about the Idea. At any rate, 
Jesus was crucified. 

The writer of the Gospel of John explains the 
real meaning of the crucifixion when he points out that 
Jesus’ death on the cross, like every other act in his 
life, was self-determined. As he had suffered through- 
out his life to make his gospel real to men, so now he 


must make the supreme sacrifice of giving up his life 
to satisfy the law of love. The significance of this 
law was that he was willing to suffer in order that his 
followers might not miss the full meaning with all its 
ramifications of his gospel. Moreover, he must suffer 
to show that the realm in which he lived was of a higher 
order than the world of darkness in which most men 
existed. Once again, he must demonstrate to the world 
that the seeds of the inner life of the spirit could be and 
must be brought to the harvest stage in the categories 
of time-space. Beyond all this, there is much we can- 
not understand in the Passion of Jesus. 

The resurrection of Jesus signifies the victory of 
the world of spirit over the world of things, the im- 
perishable quality of the spiritual ideal expressed by 
Jesus in action. More than this, however, is the con- 
viction that the Person, the Self, of Jesus was not an- 
nihilated at the moment of his death. All the values 
which were personal in Jesus were conserved in an in- 
dividual form. This person which survived death on 
the cross in some way made its personal imprint on 
the lives of the early disciples and gave them the 
tremendous dynamic which made their work of wit- 
nessing so effective. 

Here we find some light on the subject of im- 
mortality. In a moral universe such as the one in 
which we live, all that made Jesus the person he was 
could not be snuffed out. His self had to survive. 
This conviction comes not from evidence in the New 
Testament, for it is not there per se. But faith in im- 
mortality comes first from the fact that it is impossible 
to conceive of such a person as Jesus being put out of 
actual existence ever if we live in an ethical universe 
which is purposive and which has order inherent in it 
—and our experiences, both perceptual and concep- 
tual, compel us to believe that we do live in a cosmos 
and not ina chaos. There is also in our thinking some 
carry-over into this realm of the cause-effect sequence 
in the natural order. 

Since the paragon, Jesus, could survive death, so 
can all persons. That which has universal value is 
eternal: when this universal is expressed in Person- 
ality, it is still eternal, with the added worth which 
the individual has given to it through his expression 
of that eternal element in space-time. And _ this 
“‘added’”’ portion makes the survival personal. 


“What is excellent, as God lives, 
Is permanent.” 


The universal values are excellent. That excellency 
is intensified as these values become personalized in 
the individual. Hence the conviction that the entity 
in man which is his I am, is permanent, eternal, in- 
destructible. 

The gospel of Jesus is three-fold, as are the gos- 
pels of all great prophets, thinkers, avatars: individual, 
social, cosmic. 

A most emphatic, reiterative refrain running 
through the gospel narratives is that of the worth of 
man as an individual. Jesus’ gospel dealing mostly 
with the inner disposition of man must needs work out 
in action in this way, namely, the stressing of the vital 
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significance of the selfhood in life. Kant’s tenet of 
the individual as an end in himself, never a means, 
Jesus had already put into action during his ministry. 
The self in man can be developed in ways which make 
for the common good and for the expression of the 
highest ideals of the race—or in the opposite direction. 
Man has free will, and even after giving heredity and 
environment their just dues, the direction man travels 
is self-determined; it is a question of individual re- 
sponsibility. Or, to change the terminology, it is a 
question whether the ‘“‘pleasure-principle’ or the 
“Yeality-principle” shall dominate in life. 

But the supreme conviction of Jesus was that the 
unique element in each man which gives him selfhood 
must be brought to the stage of self-realization for 
man’s own sake, for the sake of his fellows, for the sake 
of the universe: (1) for man’s own sake because only 
so can he be lifted above futility, perversion of his own 
impulses, and negation; (2) for the sake of mankind, 
since man discovers the oneness of personality only 
after he has unearthed the uniqueness of his own self, 
and this discovery gives him the basis for a world-view 
which includes social brotherhood as an integral part; 
(3) for the sake of the universe, because each time an 
individual fails to achieve complete fulfilment of his 
self, some contribution to the eternal values of the cos- 
mos which he could have made is lost. That is, God 
can make Antonio Stradivarius violins only with the 
help of Antonio. 

Thus we see how the individual gospel of Jesus 
merges into the social. Jesus was himself a stern in- 
dividualist. But his individualism took a different 
turn from that so-called “rugged individualism” of 
the feudal lords, the later industrial barons, and the 
financial wizards, for whom individualism, as Kallen 
expresses it, “is concentrated at the top; at the bottom, 
there is only regimented massing.” No, Jesus realized 
that the individualism which is the product of deep 
exploration of the self is never solitary. True self- 
realization moves almost immediately into fellow- 
realization. Man becomes aware of the intimate tie 
between himself and his fellows, the interrelationship 
which binds all individuals into one whole, the inter- 
action between man and man and between man and 
men which makes social life possible. Jesus said, 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ That is, the sense 
of the innate worth and significance of our neighbor and 
our love for him comes out of an identical attitude 
toward our own selves. This is the core of Jesus’ social 
gospel. A good social order can never be imposed 
from without by coercive methods: it can only grow 
from within as it is motivated by the dynamic of love 
—love being the creative interaction between per- 
sonality and personality. A cooperative society comes 
only when individuals cooperate in every action in 
their lives. All social movements working toward 
the end of a cooperating society have been enduringly 
meaningful only as they have had harbingers in the 
souls of many individuals, harbingers in the form of a 
conviction as deep as Whitman’s: 

‘‘And these one and all tend inward to me, and I tend 
outward to them; 

And such as it is to be one of these, more or less, I am.” 

The process, which of course is outside the time 
sequence, of self-realization and fellow-realization 


culminates in God-realization. As man discovers the 
glory of his individual self and the magnificence of the 
corporate personality of all mankind, he inevitably 
is carried to the third great discovery, namely, that 
the whole universe is personal. In Jesus’ life this 
process came to a full fruition. In all he did and said 
we note that he appreciated fully the worth of his own 
personality. He understood that this tied him with 
an indissoluble bond to his fe'lows. He knew that he 
was part of a great personal universe. The conviction 
that “I and the Father are one” was what Jesus lived 
by. That he was a member of the great cosmic family, 
of which God is Father, was so clear and definite for 
him that it was obvious; he gave himself utterly to 
the magnificence of this-conviction. 

In other words, he knew that he lived in a world of 
persons. ‘There was his own: person, there were the 
persons of his fellows in society, there were the persons 
of that invisible host of witnesses who have gone on to 
a better country, there was the person of God. The 
ideal in the cosmos is for all these persons to work in 
cooperation. Man may bring in a disturbing factor; 
there may be other forces we have not yet isolated 
which tend to retard; but the current of the cosmic 
stream, hampered and disturbed as it may be by these 
hindering eddies, cross-currents, and obstructions, 
moves on nevertheless inevitably to that perfection 
at the heart of the universe of which we have caught a 
glimpse in the being of Jesus. He whose actions show 
that he is intimately aware of being a part and having 
a part in this world of persons is “saved,” and until 
he catches this awareness he is “‘lost.” 

The apex of Jesus’ gospel is this impelling affirma- 
tion in thought, word, and deed of the personal uni- 
verse and of the continuous movement of man toward 
the perfect. He showed to man that God is in this 
movement, that humanity and divinity work together. 
Whenever this human and divine partnership is evi- 
dent, the living Christ is present. Christ makes real 
for man the God who walks in the cool of the day as 
man’s Comrade, but who walks also in the heat of the 
day as man’s co-worker, the God who suffers with men 
when man as agonist is struggling to find and make 
actual in time-space the world of Reality, the God who 
stretches out His hand to lift man out of despair, to 
sustain man in difficulty, to comfort man in sorrow. 
This is the eternal Christ. 

To make this God real to all people everywhere is 
the constant imperative in our religion, and this is 
the most vital and deepest motive for a vigorous sup- 
port of missions. Whether or not it be done in the 
name of Christ does not matter: it must be done in his 
spirit. And probably we shall progress much better in 
our mission enterprise if we forget the name and work 
in the spirit, making ever the attempt to bring men 
together in the realization of the world of persons and 
of God as co-worker with man in all he does. This is 
the Christ message, and we dare not let any traditional 
or cultural background which makes us sectarian— 
and rightly sectarian—keep us from making real for all 
people God’s revelation to man through Christ. We 
want not an eclectic gospel; we must have a deeper 
tolerance which can grow only out of a personal plumb- 
ing of the depths of our own cultural revelation. 

The message of the Church ever must be two-fold 
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and its vigor and vitality is determined by its ability 
to maintain a balance between the two emphases. 
On the one hand it is an institution in the realm 
bounded by the dimensions of space and time; on the 
other it is unbounded, eternal—“‘the body of Christ.” 
Here again the social and individual gospels come to- 
gether. In our world the eternal principles of the 
Church must be carried through church members into 
action in space-time. So the Church must continue 
to hold its guiding principles of Truth, Beauty, Com- 
radeship, and Love. But these must be interpreted 
and expressed in such concrete forms as striving to 
make the fundamental motive in the economic order 
the ethical rather than the acquisitive; seeking the es- 
tablishment of a social order in which each individual 
can have the opportunity to be self-respecting and 
from which degradation, oppression, and exploitation 
of personality will be forever extirpated; anathematiz- 
ing violence in any form; vigorously maintaining the 
cause of missions as a means of establishing interna- 
national understanding and friendship. Moreover, 
in a humanistic age when the so-called self-made man 
is prone to worship his maker, the Church must lead 
man back into the remembrance of his Creator. Ina 
mechanistic age when man is apt to take on himself 
more and more the qualities of the machine, the Church 
must help man to rediscover his soul. In short, in a 
well-nigh completely secularized age, the Church must 
inspire man once more to make God through Christ 


the hub of his wheel of progress. Once again there 
comes back the motif of Being and Becoming. The 
Being of the Church Universal, the eternal body of 
Christ, must through man be expressed in Becoming, 
a progressive growth toward the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

At the Century of Progress is a huge mural paint- 
ing in five panels, two smaller sections flanking a larger 
one in the center. The four smaller ones depict sym- 


_ bolically elemental forces in the universe which man 


gradually is getting under his control. The central 
panel portrays the figure of a man with uplifted hands, 
and this painting bears the title, “‘Give us this day our 
daily light’’—a prayer for wisdom in the use of knowl- 
edge and power. 

This painting sets forth for me the position of the 
Church in our modern era. Man stands with uplifted 
hands, seeking light. The light of God shines upon 
him with the beam which is Christ. As the light 
strikes the man, it is diffused into several channels, 
even as a ray of light shining from the sun through a 
prism is broken into component parts. The light of 
God shining on and through man is redirected by him 
to his fellows and to the world he knows by means of 
several component rays: the light of Truth, of Comrade- 
radeship, of Beauty, of Love. And the task of the 
Church? It is to guide man out of the darkness of 
the secular world into the light of God, shining through 
Christ. 


How It Came About’ 


Louis C. Cornish 


ULD we care to accept a farm? The 
question was asked me by a frail, elderly 
man. He was thinking of bequeathing 


chusetts, to the American Unitarian Association, for 
the general benefit of Unitarian people and others. 
He had come to see me, he explained, as an officer of 
the Association. Would I visit the farm and tell him 
my opinion of it? 

So it happened that Mr. Cyrus Whitney and I 
motored to Stow on a summer afternoon in 1925, and 
visited the ancient homestead of the Whitney family, 
and the somewhat newer dwelling, both of them stand- 
ing upon land long known as the Moses Whitney Farm. 
This the Whitneys had cleared and cultivated, and 
here they had lived for several generations, well and 
favorably known throughout the community. 

Mr. Whitney’s love of the land and the two homes 
‘was moving. He dwelt upon every detail outside and 
inside the houses. He showed me the fishing lines 
which his brother had used as a boy, and the school 
compositions which his brother had written. The 
houses were attractive. They were crowded with 
furniture and the accumulation of many years— 
books and letters and pictures. What to do with his 
possessions was the problem which now confronted 
him. No younger generation of his family was coming 


*Introductory chapter to “The Bishop Comes to Stow.” 
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on to inherit the homesteads and the farm. So it came 
about that he desired to leave them to Unitarian 
people. 

I had to explain that the Association could 
spend no money for the maintenance of the farm even 
for such kindly purposes as he had in mind. If he 
endowed the farm, he asked, would the Association 
feel differently? And how much money did I think 
would be needed? I answered that nothing less than 
$50,000 would be sufficient to carry out his wishes 
even in the most modest way. 

Somewhat to my surprise this did not daunt him. 
He might give the farm and an endowment, he con- 
tinued. If he did so, would the Association promise 
forever to keep the farm? Forever is a very long time 
indeed! I could only answer that for more than a 
century the Association had received and adminis- 
tered bequests, and I believed that never had we failed 
to carry out the wishes of the donors just as long as it 
was possible. Even so, it might not always be possible 
to keep his gift. Suppose that fifty years hence the 
city of Boston should extend around the farm and his 
whole plan become impractical. Such a contingency 
seemed remote, yet it was perhaps no more unlikely 
than similar developments in other parts of Greater 
Boston. The time might come when it would be im- 
perative to sell. In such instances corporations go to 
the courts and ask to be excused from perpetual ob- 
ligations. Would it not be better for Mr. Whitney to 
state his wishes clearly and then trust to the honor of 
the Association to carry them out to the best of our 
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ability? But this was not his wish. He wanted a 
compact which would hold forever. 

How many benefactors past and present have felt 
this same human wish to tie things up definitely and 
securely so that they never could be untied! How of- 
ten the mortmain has thwarted the very purpose 
which when living it had written into wills! Mr. 
Whitney and I reached no conclusion. I told him 
that the Association could not promise to hold the 
land forever. He repeated his wish. I could only re- 
peat my answer. And so we motored back to the city 
with a feeling of disappointment. On parting he said 
that he would think over all these matters. It seemed 
to me probable that he would not give us the farm. 
We never met again. 

For a full understanding of this narrative a di- 
gression must be made. Mr. Whitney said to me 
that he was about to make his will. After his death in 
1927 it was found that he had made his will eleven 
months before our interview. Apparently when we 
went to Stow he was intending to make a new will. 
His last word to me was that he was about to see his 
attorney and would think over all that I had told him. 
In an undated codicil to the will, evidently made after 
our visit to Stow, he left the farm to the Association, 
together with an endowment far more ample than I 
had recommended. The will provided that his only 
surviving sister, Miss Adeline Whitney, should retain 
a life interest. After her death we could inherit the 
property. 

It should be stated that Mr. Whitney’s sisters, 
Martha and Adeline, also left the Association sub- 
stantial bequests. 

Miss Adeline Whitney died in 1928, and in due 
course the estate came to the Association. The Di- 
rectors set aside $100,000 from the bequest of Cyrus 
Whitney to create the Moses Whitney Memorial 
Fund, the income to be spent in running the farm. 
An additional $25,000 from Mr. Whitney’s bequest 
was voted for adapting the houses to the purposes of 
his gift. This work was duly completed, and in June, 
1932, the Whitney Homestead was opened as a rest 
house for men and women who through the quiet and 
beauty of the country could find needed spiritual and 
physical renewal. 

With all these explanations behind us, where is 
the Whitney Farm? It is distant some twenty miles 
from Boston “out Concord way.’ The somewhat un- 
even countryside, the low hills and intervening pas- 
tures, have a lovable charm. Old homesteads border 
the ancient turnpike; stone walls, gray with the 
weathering of many years, bound the fields; tall elms 
and maples and apple trees lend their beauty. About 
half a mile from the center of Stow lies the farm, 
comprising 129 acres of rolling pasture, woodland, and 
part of a high hill. 

Upon this farm stand the two substantial dwell- 
ings already mentioned: the original Whitney house, 
built in 1760 or earlier, and the larger house, built 
about 1820. 

We approach the older of the houses through a 
wooded lane. It is of the familiar early New England 
type. The front of the house has a central doorway 
with a window on either side, and three windows on 
the second floor. From the middle of the steep roof 


emerges a huge chimney. There are rooms on either 
side of the chimney and across the back. Colonial 
paneling gives variety. Broad summer beams cross 
the ceiling, and ample fireplaces suggest the older days. 
An ell stretches northward. Beyond this is the 
woodshed, and beyond the shed a barn. Surround- 
ing the older homestead are tall lilac bushes and 
ancient maples. It is withal an inviting spot. 

The second and newer house stands just yonder 
on the turnpike. From the older house it is approached 
across a field, or one can retrace his steps along the 
lane. It is of the style of 1820. The central doorway 
opens on a hall, on either side of which are four rooms. 
Upstairs there is the same arrangement. On each 
side of the house are wings, exactly alike. Stretching 
back from these wings are the woodsheds. These 
additions at the rear enclose three sides of a square. 
Adjacent to the north wing stands the barn. The 
newer house, like the older one across the field, has a 
charm of its own. The proportions are good, the ad- 
ditions give a trim balance. Tall maple trees and 
evergreens screen the house from the turnpike. An 
iron fountain stands in the middle of the front yard, 
which is enclosed by a neat picket fence. It is a fine 
type of the old white homestead with green blinds and 
with straight red brick chimneys standing at the ends 
of the rooftree. 

The committee appointed by the Association to 
take charge of the farm began by studying the water 
supply. The old system led the water from a spring 
on the hills to a reservoir and thence it flowed by 
gravity into the houses. Even at its best it would 
have been inadequate for our needs, and it proved to 
be badly out of order. So it was in part abandoned. 
New wells were driven. The abundant supply is 
pumped to the old reservoir, whence again it flows by 
gravity into both houses. 

The next step in renovation was to clear the 
houses of their many furnishings so that the necessary 
alterations could be made. As has been said, there 
were many family effects, such as glass, china, and 
linen, books and letters and furniture, all as the Whit- 
neys had left them. With the most painstaking care 
all these were examined. The houses were provided 
with new plumbing, heating and lighting, and of 
necessity a large new kitchen and dining-room. 

In short, the two houses have now been recon- 
ditioned to accommodate about thirty people. The 
older house has been reserved exclusively for women, 
the main part of the newer house for couples, and the 
top floor, with broad dormer windows and cubicles, 
for bachelors. The Whitney furniture has proved to 
be nearly sufficient. Every effort has been made to 
adapt the houses to their new uses, and at the same 
time to preserve their simple atmosphere of quiet 
comfort. 

What were Mr. Whitney’s wishes? He wanted 
particularly to have the women of the (Unitarian) 
Alliance use the 1760 house. He wanted the newer 
house used especially by Unitarian ministers and also 
by Unitarian laymen and women. He wanted chil- 
dren to visit the farm. He wanted the land and build- 
ings to minister to the bodily welfare and the spiritual 
needs of Unitarian and other people. 

From Spindle Hill, a part of the farm, we see the 
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two Whitney houses set in their ample fields, and 
yonder, a mile away, the white spire of the village 
church, which for generations the Whitneys loved and 
supported and attended. Mr. Whitney dreamed a 
dream of usefulness. With humility and patience and 
faith we are trying to make the dream come true. 

The whole story is a romance, and parts of the 
story have their own peculiar challenge. What hands 
brought the beautiful pieces of old china from over 
the sea? Why should a little secret compartment 
under the eaves have long concealed a quaint pewter 
tea service? Why did one of the old hair trunks in 
the attic of the older house contain a tiny bundle of 
punched tickets good for a trip from Albany along the 
Erie Canal to Buffalo and back again? Did the trunk, 
together with an old leather bag near it, make this 
grand tour when the great Canal was opened, and when 
Schenectady was still in the Far West? In clearing 
the house of the accumulation of years many such 
pleasant questions were suggested to the workers. 
But chief among them, and by far the most engaging 
in its mystery, is the portrait of the Bishop. 

In the autumn of 1932 when I was visiting the 
farm, the hostess told me that she had discovered a 
battered old canvas in the attic of the shed, and she 
had kept it for my inspection. We went to the barn 
and there on a table lay a very dusty roll, torn, and 
flattened out, as if something heavy had long been 
resting upon it. Unrolled, it proved to be the por- 
trait, dim and defaced, of a Bishop. Indeed, it was 
so badly damaged that we feared even to dust it lest 
more of the paint should be loosened from the surface. 
There could be no doubt that it had been rolled and 
then crushed flat for a very long time. Yet, despite 


its scars, the likeness of a Bishop was discernible. 

I took the portrait to Boston and placed it in the 
hands of Mr. Alphonse Shelton, a portrait painter of 
repute, who treated it with skill and sympathy. 
Affixed to a new canvas, softened in some miraculous 
way so that no more of the paint cracked off, cleaned 
and retouched, Franz Ludwig, Bishop of Bamberg 
and Wurzburg, returned from Mr. Shelton’s studio 
to the American Unitarian Association, at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, to be looked on with amazement and 
pieasure by the officers of the Association and by many 
visitors. It has since been hung in the place of honor 
in the dining-room of the newer house at the Whitney 
Farm. 

The portrait is the frontispiece of this book, but 
unfortunately it is here reproduced with-ut color. 
The coat is black. The cloak drawn around th? shoul- 
ders is deep red, its ermine trimming white, the coronet 
red and gold, and the mitre gold and white. The pec- 
toral cross is of gold and diamonds. The jeweled right 
hand rests on a biretta, and points to a little sheaf of 
letters, one of them inscribed in old German script. 
Translated, it reads: 

“To the most estimable among the princes and 
gentlemen of the Roman Empire, to the gentleman 
Franz Ludwig, Bishop of Bamberg and Wurzburg, 
Duke of Franken.” 

“. ... The most estimable among the princes 
and gentlemen of the Roman Empire... .” Surely 
this is no meager praise! And how did the gentleman 
Franz Ludwig come to Stow? Seven wise interpreters 
answer the question in this little book. 

Come and call upon the Bishop, and see the 
Whitney Homestead. You will be very welcome. 


A Working Man’s Religion’ 


James W. White 


a] FEEL that in talking about religion one should 
4| have some definite idea as to what constitutes 
genuine religion. There is today and has been 
Mae@} for ages constant warfare among all men the 
world over because of different religious opinions. 
The chief cause for this is the fact that men in their 
mental definition are more apt to confine than define. 
The most adequate definition that I have ever heard 
is the art of living a good life. 

The influence, environment and teaching of a 
child have much to do in forming his religious views 
in later life. - It does not follow, though, that the chil- 
dren of all so-called religious parents are religious. A 
child may have exceptionally good reasoning power 
and become so shocked at the absurdity and hypoc- 
risy of religion as taught and practiced in his home 
that he rejects all forms of religion. 

As I remember the first religious impressions that 
formed in my mind came from the answers to such 
questions as: Who and where is God? Who was 
Jesus? Who wrote the Bible? These questions 
were answered by parents who were both devout 
liberal Christians. We were taught a very practical, 
reasonable religion, one not tainted with any of the 
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superstition so prevalent in many homes today. 

I was taught that God was not a material Being 
who sat on a throne in some far away place called 
Heaven, and very remotely directed the affairs of the 
universe, but that He was a Spirit, the ever-present 
loving Father of all mankind, in whom we live, move 
and have our being. His might was never stressed 
so much as His infinite love for man. Nor was His 
presence to be feared, because He was very vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of every human being. 

We learned that Jesus was not God, but was a 
very good man, that he did not die to save us from 
some supposed curse, but rather that he lived to show 
us the way to live. We were not taught to worship 
him, but were taught to study and emulate his philos- 
ophy and life. 

We learned that the Bible was many books written 
by many men over a long period of time. It contains 
much that is true and beautiful, and in so far as it is 
in accord with reason is truly inspired of God. But 
it also contains much that is the product of a more su- 
perstitious unenlightened age, which part has no di- 
rect bearing on the lives of people of today. 

It is not necessary for one to join any church or 
profess faith in any so-called plan of salvation to be 
saved. Men are not born under the curse of some man 
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who transgressed the law ages ago. Men are not by 
nature bad or lost. Men are by nature whatever they 
are able to attain at their best. Falsehood, envy, de- 
ceit, hatred, in fact, all evil, is contrary to man’s best 
nature. It is from these that we need salvation 
through the exercise and consequent growth of the 
good that is in us. 

I often hear my friends make the statement that 
we are all trying to reach the same place when we die. 
I appreciate the friendly spirit manifested in such a 
statement, but I beg to differ from them. Where this 
soul of mine goes when I have finished the job on earth 
is of very little concern to me. The idea of heaven as 
a place of eternal bliss to work for in the far distant 
future is too remote. Far more practical and appeal- 
ing is the idea of heaven as a condition for which to 
work and to receive in this life. Jesus is represented 
as saying, The kingdom of Heaven is within you. 

It seems that the freedom of thought, the optimis- 
tic outlook and the assurance of ample reward for a 
righteous life now, not in the future, should be es- 
pecially attractive to the working man. One may have 
the privilege of all these in some liberal forms of the 
Christian religion. One cannot enjoy absolute freedom 
of thought while being bound and limited by creeds, 
books or churches. The false idea of the total de- 
pravity of mankind is one of the worst obstacles in the 
common working man’s struggle for an existence. 
How hard it must be for any man to think and work 
out any marked degree of character while considering 
his condition as that of a worm of the dust. How 
much higher mental level men would have if they 
could start from man’s divinity instead of man’s de- 
pravity. Every man has within him a spark of di- 
vinity. Through right thinking and right living this 
spark grows in the form of character. Through strength 
of character, experience, and keen observation men 
have their reward in a material way as well as a spirit- 
ual. We are taught in the good Book, Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness and all 
these things shall be added unto you. Seeking the 
kingdom does not mean faith in any existing creed or 
plan of salvation as taught by some churches. It 
means development of character in the fullest sense. 
As our character grows so our ability to absorb wisdom 
from the Divine Source of all wisdom grows. Through 
this wisdom we gain power for coping with our ma- 
terial problems. 

We working people of America are sorely in need 
of some form of religion that gives us a more optimistic 
outlook on life today. We consume entirely too much 
time, thought and energy in despairing over our servile 
positions, in resenting authority (and if we are religious 
at all) in hoping and waiting for our reward on the 
other side of the grave. We need to realize that 
if we are failures and compelled to earn our bread 
by the sweat of our brows, this condition is not caused 
by bad luck, or by fate, or in accord with any pre- 
ordained divine plan, but is rather the result of our 
own ignorance, error in thought and action and lack 
of faith and ambition. May I illustrate with a bit 
of my own life. I work as a common laborer in the 
warehouse of a steamship line—not a very exalted 
position. Any ignorant unskilled Negro can do the 
work as well as I can. I have held better positions, 


but does this mean that I should spend my time and 
thought worrying over my supposed “‘bad luck?” I 
consider myself rather fortunate in having a job during 
all this economic depression. And I feel confident 
that when I become fit through experience and ob- 
servation to occupy a better position the opportunity 
for advancement or change will come. 

The idea of immediate reward for righteous en- 
deavor is always challenged by our fundamentalist 
friends. Why is a certain devout follower of the lowly 
Nazarene subjected to such a miserable existence? 
Or why does some evil-doer apparently enjoy all the 
good things of life? 

We who believe in salvation through character 
can answer these questions to our own satisfaction at 
least. The failure of good people to succeed is often 
due to a one-sided development. -Be as good as he 
may, if a man is lacking in initiative, ambition and 
business acumen he will die a pauper. If through ig- 
norance or neglect he maltreats his body, surely he 
must pay through bodily suffering. Then, too, some 
of the world’s most miserable failures materially have 
been brilliant leaders. Not the least of these was 
Jesus of Nazareth. One of the beatitudes tells us, 
Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled—filled with righteous- 
ness, not clothed with costly raiment or endowed with 
immense political success or physical power or social 
prominence. As we sow so shall we reap. 

The fact that I am a working man does not rob 
me of the most real and lasting pleasure, joy, and 
satisfaction of life. 

It is very gratifying to be able to feel that al- 
though one’s lot is to fill a more or less obscure posi- 
tion in life, he is still at least a small part in the great 
cosmic scheme of things. One enjoys intense satis- 
faction from the thought that there is a Supreme In- 
telligence who is vitally interested in the welfare of 
every human soul. There is also satisfaction in my 
work. Even trucking and storing freight in a ware- 
house becomes glorified in the thought that one is 
providing a home for a lovely wife and baby. 

I may never paint beautiful pictures, I may never 
write a book or preach a sermon, I may never be- 
come a financial genius or great power in civil life. 
But if, through my life, I can consistently live the 
Golden Rule, thereby making the lives of my family 
and fellow men with whom I come in contact in daily 
life a little fuller, then will I feel that I have lived a 
religious life. 

Thus speaketh Christ, our Lord, to us: 
“Ye call me Master, and obey me not: 

Ye call me Light, and see me not; 

Ye call me Way, and walk me not; 

Ye call me Life, and desire me not; 

Ye call me Wise, and follow me not; 

Ye call me Fair, and love me not; 

Ye call me Rich, and ask me not; 

Ye call me Eternal, and seek me not; 

Ye call me Gracious, and trust me not; 

Ye call me Noble, and serve me not; 

Ye call me Mighty, and honor me not; 

Ye call me just, and fear me not; 

If I condemn you, blame me not!” 


(Copied from an old slab in a German monastery in Hamburg.) 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


XIV. Paul Tillich 
Harold Buschman 


=I’ may safely be said that in America there has 


K 


: ; been no great break in the field of theological 
2¢ 8 thought. Not even the end of the war brought 
ON5 


with it a precipitous change. There have, 
to be sure, been some indications of a profound change 
in spirit, but in general the transitions have been 
gradual, marked by no great revolutionary move- 
ments. It is true that there is a marked difference in 
temper between the thought of men like Wieman and 
Horton, and that of the older liberals; and it is true that 
Religious Humanism emerged as a definite movement, 
but even it represented a more or less gradual transi- 
tion, chiefly within Unitarianism, whose already 
largely humanized theism acted as an opening wedge 
for the coming of Religious Humanism. And within 
evangelical Christianity the social gospel provided 
the same sort of prelude to Humanism. 

In Germany the situation was different. There 
two works, Rudolf Otto’s ‘Idea of the Holy” and Karl 
Barth’s “(Commentary on Romans,” struck the theo- 
logical world full flush and made history. The end of 
the war brought with it the consciousness of a crisis 
in theology, and the Barthian movement took the 
German theological world by storm. The older lib- 
erals, like Harnack and Julicher, were completely 
surprised by the new development, and were hardly 
able to valuate the movement which recklessly plunged 
their own theological edifice into the dust. They 
viewed it as a desertion of science or as a return to a 
crass orthodoxy, but they had no way of grasping its 
profound cultural significance. They were unaware 
that the war had in a sense belonged to the nineteenth 
century, and that the twentieth century was crashing 
with belated force into the midst of their world. The 
revolt against an earlier day which had been brewing 
on all fronts of culture, but which had largely been ig- 
nored within the field of conventional religion, finally 
broke into the theological world. It upset its struc- 
tures and pried loose its foundations. And its out- 
standing leader was Karl Barth. 

The fact that the work of Rudolf Otto was 
taken up by both the older liberals and, with reserva- 
tion, by the group around Barth did not mitigate the 
intensity of the conflict. Otto dealt with a uniquely 
religious phenomenon of rather fundamental impor- 
tance, and his work was to have widespread theological 
influence. The conflict itself, however, was not only 
specifically religious but cultural, and was one involv- 
ing different generations with different outlooks on 
life. 

The personality who bore the brunt of the at- 
tack of the Barthians was Ernst Troeltsch. He prob- 
ably more than any other had followed the way of 
liberalism critically to its end. By 1912, when the 
lectures, later published under the title of “Glawbens- 
lehre,’ were delivered, he had reached a theological 
liberalism which needed only a few more drops of 
criticism to turn it into a romantic humanism. In his 
later years he wrestled in a gigantic fashion with the 


problem of history and the religious a priori, but he 
never reached a systematic conclusion. It is true 
that under the influence of Rickert he advanced the 
idea of individual, creative mind, and sought to reveal 
its significance in history. Also he was influenced by 
Dilthey’s idea of the “historical understanding.” 
But his boast, on leaving Heidelberg for Berlin, that 
he would overcome Dilthey’s skepticism in the realm 
of value, remained unrealized. By 1920 he confessed 
that Dilthey’s skepticism had conquered. He was 
unable, in his colossal critique of history, to uncover 
any single absolute manifestation of a divine spirit in 
human institutions or the law of its evolution. In his 
last lectures he advocated a gospel of religious and 
social compromise, and gave expression to a vague 
faith, rather than a direct awareness, that a divine 
spirit does and would continue to manifest itself in all 
religions and cultures on into the future. The magni- 
tude and thoroughgoing character of his work, coupled 
with an intellectual honesty which preferred con- 
scious failure to spurious solutions of problems, ranked 
him head and shouiders above his contemporaries, 
both in the liberal-historical school and the school of 
the social gospel. It was natural, therefore, that 
Troeltsch should be singled out as the chief object of 
attack by the Barthians, who were returning, not his- 
torically but dialectically, to the Reformation and the 
Bible, as the one place where God had, with finality, 
revealed himself to man, for a new grasp of the mean- 
ing of inspiration and revelation. 

Among the students of Troeltsch was Paul Til- 
lich, who, in the early post-war days, found much in 
common with Barth and his group, but who rapidly 
dissented from them and went his own way. He be- 
gan as a theologian, but, like Troelstch, he shifted to 
philosophy. Very early he brought down on himself 
the bitter attack of the more conventional and con- 
servative theologians and also of Barth; for he not 
only shared partially in Barth’s widely resented dia- 
lectical. approach to the problem of religion, but, over 
against Barth, he was even more open than Troeltsch to 
the many influences outside of the churches that were 
pressing upon them as a fundamental challenge to 
their very existence, and, too, he was genuinely in- 
fluenced by Schelling, Marx, Nietzsche, and Spengler. 
In a real sense he was trying to carry forward 
systematically the problem with which Troeltsch 
wrestled. 

In a brief survey such as this it is impossible to 
give a preliminary account of Tillich’s theory of 
knowledge and his idea of a metaphysico-historical 
understanding. Suffice it to say that all under- 
standing involves active participation in an historical 
process which involves finite forms and contents and, 
paradoxically, a transcendent, dynamic content. Here 
it is perhaps wiser to seek to understand him indirectly 
through his application of his ideas to the setting of 
modern man, the idea of religion, and its concretion, 
or, put topically: Modern man and humanism, religion 
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and a “theology of culture,” and “‘belief-ful realism’’ 
and its relation to Protestant thought. 


Modern Man and Humanism 

The modern world of Europe and America, con- 
tends Tillich, can be viewed only as a protest against 
Christianity. It is the outcome of the effort of man to 
build a stable autonomous culture after the unity of 
Western civilization was broken by the Renaissance 
and Protestantism. Man has tried to take up into 
himself this autonomous culture and live with and 
by it. We can best characterize this whole trend as 
humanism. It is the effort of man to be self-suf- 
ficient and to live by self-directed effort. 

In America we have, of course, been aware of the 
progressive disintegration of Protestantism and of the 
trend through and beyond liberalism and the social 
gospel toward an explicit Humanism. The latter is 
optimistic. It sees itself as the climax of the move- 
ment, beginning in its modern aspect at the Renais- 
sance, which at last has succeeded in overcoming the 
supernaturalism of the past. It regards itself as the 
expression of a new day in which man is to build his 
own civilization, relying now entirely upon himself, 
sans God and, in most cases, it believes, sans meta- 
physics. 

Like Spengler and Berdiaiev, Tillich sees man in 
just the opposite setting. Man set out at the Renais- 
sance full of confidence in his autonomy. That con- 
fidence has run down and modern man is now feeling 
himself to be insecure in his autonomy. ‘This is best 
signified by the fact that today we lack entirely a 
world view, both as a theoretical and as a practical 
basis of life. Two decades or less ago there was still 
glib talk of ‘‘the modern world view,” -but that has 
passed and there now remains only a chaotic conflict 
of views. There is not even a “philosophy of life’ in 
evidence. In America Humanism is still optimistically 
called a “new climate,” if not a new world view. Til- 
lich, however, sees the new humanism as lacking in 
cultural and religious content. Its demand for “‘new” 
forms of expression remains merely a conflict of pos- 
sible forms without any really new content. Vitalism, 
the ‘‘new psychology,” and Marxism, even when it is 
victorious as in Russia, viewed religiously and cul- 
turally, are still only protests against Christianity. 
Up to the present men have felt secure in their pro- 
testing. In Europe Hegel was, however, the last great 
optimist. Since his optimism we have had the philos- 
ophies of the later Schelling and Schopenhauer, who 
have influenced all modern thought in revealing the 
pit of horror underlying man’s entire life and efforts. 
Optimism is shaken all along the line, even in the 
strongholds of orthodoxy. The desired autonomy is no 
longer desirable; man is restless, uncertain, and fre- 
quently faces real despair. We of the modern world 
feel ourselves threatened at the very base of our 
existence. Yet, even though threatened, modern 
man does not and cannot seek refuge by returning 
to the old Roman Catholic unity, or to supernatural- 
ism. He goes on, seeking to transcend the limits of 
his situation. That as a free being is his destiny. 


Tillich’s Idea of Religion 
The fundamental question, of course, is: What is 
religion? ‘Tillich, like most of his contemporaries, 
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has been influenced by neo-Kantianism with its divi- 
sion of the world into a sphere governed by the natural 
sciences and one governed by the concept of value, 
more particularly the concept of meaning. He has 
also been influenced by Huesserl’s phenomenology. 
While admitting that the intuitive method of the 
latter school has been of value in scientific and philo- 
sophical investigation, Tillich rejects it as a final 
source of truth. However far the method is carried, 
reality, for this school, is never more than the material 
whose nature thought seeks to penetrate. Though it 
seeks essences, all the positive character of reality lies, 
nevertheless, ultimately in the forms to be unveiled. 
It does not recognize that reality is not merely the ob- 
ject of thought, but is itself dynamic, creating new 
forms and bringing about catastrophesamong old forms. 
Thus he seeks to go behind Scheler’s (or Santayana’s) 
dichotomy of reality intoarealm of existence and arealm 
of essence. Likewise he goes beyond Otto’s partly 
phenomenological presentation of the unique charac- 
ter of religious ideas and the unique metaphysical 
religious feeling from which they emerge. Instead he 
elevates to primacy the never wholly expunged meta- 
physical and metalogical character of the neo-Kantian 
idea of “‘meaning,”’ and grounds his theory of religion 
in a realistic tension between the temporal and the 
eternal, resulting in man’s creative destiny. 

Through all existence, values and personal life, 
there is revealed, partially but nevertheless actually, 
the meaning of an unconditioned reality, the ultimate 
quality of being. Before this unconditioned reality all 
individual existences as well as the totality of them, 
every value and all systems thereof, personalities and 
the societies they constitute, crash in their effort to 
maintain their own autonomous value and existence. 
Wherever this unconditioned character of reality is 
recognized, wherever the destructive and creative 
emergence of the constitutive ground of existence 
is recognized, there is reality; and religion is man’s 
directedness toward the unconditioned reality. 

Actually, no absolutely autonomous basis of life 
such as the humanism since the Renaissance has 
sought is possible. Human life and consciousness, 
however conceived or artificially isolated, in some 
way and at some point or other significantly touch the 
unconditioned reality. That being the case, religion 
is the fundamental function of the human spirit, for 
it is man’s rooting in, and reaction to, the ground of 
his existence. It must be admitted that in his book, 
“The Religious Situation,’’ Tillich gives almost a 
pragmatic twist to this idea, so as to suggest that un- 
less our lives areso rooted they would have no meaning. 
Against this argument American Religious Humanism 
has always rightly inveighed. It is, however, I believe, 
certainly more nearly Tillich’s intention to affirm that 
we simply are confronted by a reality which is not exist- 
ent, is not a substance, nor the totality of existences 
or substances, which is at once the dynamic ground 
and abyss of our existence and which we simply have 
to reckon with because it is “there’’ and is deter- 
minative in the destiny of the individual and all society. 
It is a transcendent “something” which cannot be 
subsumed under any category and cannot be controlled 
practically. Neither can it be psychologically felt. 
Yet we are aware of its operation as a creative and de- 
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structive agent in time and in culture, though it 
transcends both. Over against Barth he holds that 
there is no single exclusive revelation in time. Otto, 


he charges, tends to make religion one human function ~ 


beside others, and thus makes it capable of being ig- 
nored or pushed aside. The position of those who 
speak of “religious experience’ is likewise untenable, 
for it affirms the transcendent factor, yet actually in 
contemplating and emphasizing experience, it denies it. 
The Idealists, on the other hand, always end by 
thinking they have cornered reality, as in Hegel’s con- 
cept of the state, only to find that it has escaped. 
Humanism and Positivism, lastly, simply delude 
themselves in believing that they can escape giving 
attention to a transcendent element. They are de- 
pendent on science as an instrument of understanding 
and control; but while the forms of the sciences re- 
main fairly stable, the creative content of reality in- 
vades and continually overflows all finite forms, mak- 
ing it almost useless, in any realistic and ultimate 
sense, as such an instrument. Religion is and remains 
man’s directedness toward the unconditioned and un- 
conditionable ground of his existence: 

Even when it employs an intuitive method of 
knowledge, religion will never be a competitor of an 
autonomous art, science, or ethic. An intuitive 
method can break through any given form of art, 
science, or philosophy, but it can do so only where the 
content of reality itself overflows their categories and 
opens the way to metaphysics. Metaphysics, however, 
like practical life, is the paradoxical effort to give form 
to that which transcends all form, which refuses in- 
deed to have any finite form imposed upon it as ul- 
timate. The work of the critical theologian, then, is 
not that of any sort of apologetics, for apologetics is 
always interested in the evolution of any existing form. 
His work is the laying of what he knows to be the tem- 
poral foundations of an ever-shifting “theology of 
culture.’”’ And he must give equal attention to evo- 
lution and revolution, keeping his eye peeled for any 
manifestation whatever of the emergence of the 
creative ground in time. The present era is a time 
when Christianity is still clinging to the conservative 
forms of its past, or defending theism, or allying 
itself with profane demonic forces, and is failing to 
give attention in any fundamental way to the genuine- 
ly religious aspects of such challenging movements 
as socialism or the new movements in art and litera- 


ture. 


‘“‘Belief-ful Realism’’ and Protestantism 


The underlying attitude of the modern Western 
world is humanistic, but historically it is set on the 
background of Christian transcendentism. This hu- 
manistic attitude is of three kinds. ‘The first is the 
revolutionary humanism of the eighteenth century. 
With its emphasis on reason, freedom, and autonomy, 
it sought, indeed successfully, to break the demonic 
power of organized Christian orthodoxy. ‘The second 
type is classical humanism, best typified by Goethe. 
Here humanism has conquered in the battle, but it still 
lives essentially on the content of the preceding re- 
ligious period, even while it refines the forms of human 
life. The third type is romantic humanism, which 
seeks to utilize the forms and contents of the past, 


though the demonic depth of the older religious back- 
ground has disappeared. With the complete disap- 
pearance of this religious background humanism has 
become profane, that is, imbued with the spirit of a 
“self-sufficient finitude.” In spots this romantic 
humanism becomes brazen in its independence. Thus 
in our Western world capitalism, with its technical 
foundations and its political structure, is the most 
complete expression of a romantic humanism which 
has lost all fear of the destructive capacities of the un- 
conditioned reality and regards itself as absolutely 
self-sufficient. Nationalization is another emerging 
instance. 

As we have witnessed in our own day, no specific 
form of theism or idealism can withstand a humanistic 
attack on the problem of evil, once they have become 
apologetic. So also Christian theism. Christian 
Modernism and Liberal Theism are still impotent to 
withstand the attack of Humanism. Both are still 
nearly everywhere on the down grade. Tillich seeks 
to point out that humanism, both social and religious, 
has indeed destroyed the demonic depths of or- 
ganized Christianity, but in doing so man has lost his 
relationship with the transcendent ground of his 
reality and is condemned to a world of emptiness. 
The forms of his world are fast becoming meaningless 
and he wanders about like a lost child, unable to take 
hold anywhere. On the proletarian level where this is 
actually experienced in a practical fashion, where 
genuine despair is often imminent, man is frequently 
driven not into a middle-class Religious Humanism 
but into self-isolation from the dominant capitalistic 
society and into a new religion of demonic power, 
whose chief characteristic is its desire to destroy 
capitalism. 

The new realism in art, music, and literature— 
examples are “Expressionism” and the ‘New Objec- 
tivity’”’—has in part broken through the older realism 
which was interested only in form and which robbed 
objects of their vital content. But that task is still 
uncompleted. From Tillich’s point of view it would 
be true to say that Religious Humanism has been 
creatively effective in smashing the highly formal 
Christian Modernism and Liberal Theism and in 
achieving a deeper and more penetrating appreciation 
of the external forms of religion. The internal and 
vital content of the new is not obtainable, however, 
by revolt or research or by conscious effort. Many of 
the new efforts are a striving toward what Tillich 
calls a “‘belief-ful realism,” but not all are getting be- 
yond the mere idea to a genuine creative attitude. 
In so far as American Religious Humanism allies itself 
with a radical empirical naturalism or espouses physi- 
eal realism, Tillich certainly would designate it.as a 
““‘belief-less realism,” that is, one lacking any essentially 
genuine and realistic faith. In theory Humanism 
more or less does take these paths; in general, however, 
it carries forward a type of pragmatism embodying a 
strong romantic flavor without paying much attention 
to metaphysics. 

Tillich’s idea of “‘belief-ful realism,” like all 
thought which fearlessly emphasizes the transcendent, 
is frankly paradoxical. “Belief in the sense of faith is 
the attitude which transcends all conceivable and 
experienceable reality; realism is an attitude which re- 
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jects every transcending of reality, and every finite 
exaggeration or transcendentalization of it.”” For him 
this “belief-ful realism’ is the only way of making the 
idea of the present significant. Mystical realism and 
Idealism, or, to use his term, “historical realism,” 
never quite face reality, and both escape to a timeless 
universe. The civilization of today is caught in a 
period of predominantly technical realism which leaves 
to things and men only so much power as is necessary 
to perform their man-directed service. Man still, 
though less than formerly, consoles himself with the 
idea of progress. 

The only realism, however, in which that present 
in which man lives is not a specious present is a 
‘%alief-ful realism.” Here man is not condemned to 
futurism, or to a reality divorced from time, or to an 
endless present. He is face to face in his history-mak- 
ing decisions with a transcendent reality between 
which and himself there is an eternal state of tension. 
Let it be emphasized that this reality is not super- 
natural, or it could not enter time as a creative agent; 
neither is it “natural,” for then any individual could 
withstand or dominate it as he does any other natural 
power. Before this transcendent reality he can only 
stand in an attitude of faith; for he cannot break its 
power to break him, while it as the unconditioned 
reality can grip man and destroy his self-sufficiency. 

There are moments or periods when man be- 
comes more conscious than at other times that this 
invasion of his existence is occurring. In such periods 
of history when the fundamental forms of his civiliza- 
tion disintegrate and methods, indeed all method, 
fail, calculation and the manipulation of nature are 
useless, while optimism and pessimism are alike merely 
an extension of one or the other. Man can only recog- 
nize the invasion of his world by this transcendent 
reality. In such a moment of what Tillich calls 
kairos man becomes aware that the forms of his life, 
of science, art, technique, religion, are being filled with 
and borne by a transcendent content. But he knows 
also that this transcendent content is dynamic and is 
capable of breaking every form that he creates. He 
realizes that it is not approachable either by mysticism 
or by empirical research, for it underlies both. There 
exists between him and it an eternal state of tension. 
And even while it expresses itself in him he cannot 
say he possesses it, for it always transcends his life 
and the totality of all life, and is at all times the abyss 
of all his efforts even as he creates. His only recourse 
is to face this reality and “act accordingly.”’ In the 
creative act of reconstructing the forms of his life, 
not merely with an eye to the future, but more fun- 
damentally with the sense of the eternal tension be- 
tween himself and reality, he can and indeed is forced 
to live. The doctrine of Protestantism which Tillich 
advances is that man may presuppose the fact but not 
the possession of deliverance from this tension. In a 
naturalistic world view, moreover, death is usually 
regarded as a final solution, but Tillich has the temerity 
to reopen this problem and declare that death is no 
solution. Man must remember that the reality 
with which he is dealing is unconditioned and is able, 
as Rudolf Otto puts it, “to send him to. eternal per- 
dition,” whether it does so or not. 

Summing up, we may say that Tillich seeks to 


replace the static, supernatural functionalism of the 
Middle Ages and’ the dynamic but autonomous func- 
tionalism of the modern world, which never solves 
the problem of mere action versus significant ends, by 
a thoroughly dynamic, transcendent functionalism 
which emphasizes that all existential life and knowl- 
edge is not the having of truth or the seeking of im- 
manent ends, but the eternally temporal process of 
actualizing forever the transcendent, unconditioned 
meaning of the reality which invades man’s existence. 
* 2K * 


WILD FLOWERS 
William C. Allen 


Wild flowers are found around the world. In our Eastern 
states we have the fragrant trailing arbutus amid the mosses of 
the woods. We admire the modest Quaker ladies in the sweet 
meadows by shining streams. We go to Switzerland and enjoy 
the irrepressible wild blooms that make a sumptuous carpet on 
every side. We tarry in South Africa where on the broad veldt, 
or secreted beneath lacquered-like foliage of bush and tree, we 
find the varied colors of wild flowers extending their lovely petals 
and filaments toward the sun. We gaze on the level sweep of 
the vast deserts of western Australia, and are told that over 6,000 
varieties are counted in the springtime, 4,000 of them not known 
in other lands. We voyage the deep-blue waters of the Pacific to 
California and, in the Sierras, there bursts forth the splendor of 
her early summer flowers. We cross to the Rocky Mountain 
area, and find rare rivals of mid-Europe, vivid masses of color, 
evidences of the hidden and open generosity of God. 

I think of the richness of the lessons the uncultivated flowers 
can teach us. Why should we not find instruction in the wealth 
of the Creator’s workmanship? The starry wonders of the 
universe are beyond imagination, the charm of the radiant wild 
flowers is spread beneath our feet. We look into the skies—God 
is there. We stoop—God is there. 

The wild phlox shows us that natural wildness can be sub- 
dued. The gardener’s genius can develop a perfect bloom, the 
joy of those who delight in an ideal of comeliness and form. Can 
not the Great Husbandman of hearts, with equal skill and love, 
change our wayward natures, make us into spiritual plants— 
bearers of heavenly things—in the garden of our Lord? He can. 

We may learn internationalism from our wild flowers. The 
white Cherokee rose, with its Oriental artistic delicacy, came 
from China. The wild honeysuckle was brought from Europe by 
our forbears. So has it been with other flowers. Our debt to 
foreign soils is very great. The prodigal decoration of our fields 
and gardens is part of the generous gift from abroad, bestowed 
by our Father’s hand. 

The wild flowers teach us the care and helpful art of thanks- 
giving. When winter is breaking in the Rocky Mountains, and 
the sunlight pours down through the thin, dry air, we search for 
the anemone. Out of the open prairie, sheltered under the fra- 
grant pine trees, we discover the exquisite flower, choice but 
colorful, the forerunner of a multitude of tinted treasures soon 
to be found in the open spaces or among decaying leaves. How 
the Creator must enjoy them—all! On the lonely mountain 
tops, unseen by men, they lift their pretty heads in adoration and 
praise. They serve God. We too may serve Him when, with 
thankful hearts, we remember His watchfulness over the marvels 
of His outward creation and our own restless lives. The service 
of thanksgiving may be the best of all! 

The wild flowers tell of courage. In the state of Colorado 
we have forty-eight peaks lifting their grim forms more than 
14,000 feet above the level of the sea. Beyond timber-line the 
winter snows sometimes lie twenty feet deep. | But in the spring- 
time, as the snow retreats, the gallant little flowerlets peep from 
tiny crevices split in the mighty rocks that dominate the bitter 
scene. On the forbidding heights the miniature bushes and blos- 
soms may be only one or two inches high, but there they are— 
dainty, happy, unafraid. The attacks of adversity have ceased. 
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The glory of the sunlight covers them, they yield to its magic 
power. Somayit bewithus. We recollect that if the little seed 
of faith within us lives, it will—as the struggling plant on the 
mountain top—survive the stormy blasts of anxiety and care. 
The pink wild roses nestling by the country hedges, the 
flaming poppies in the summer grasses, remind us of the beauty 
and the splendor of a royal faith in God. Down from the Galilean 
hills, across the centuries of human hopes and fears, we hear the 
music of the voice of the Anointed One: “Consider the lilies of 
the field’”—not of the garden—‘‘they toil not, neither do they 


spin; . . . . shall God not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” 
* * * 
THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY* 
A. A. Blair 


The work of the ministry may be divided into two parts, the 
pulpit work, including religious services of all kinds, and the 
parochial work, including parish work and church administra- 
tion. I would charge you first to have faith in yourself and in 
the message which you are to present. It may not seem neces- 
sary to charge a young man to have faith in himself, for of all 
men who believe in themselves it is the young men. But there 
will be times when you may possibly develop an inferiority com- 
plex and feel that you are quite inadequate for the task which is 
before you. But I want you to speak with authority. An old 
Arab proverb says in part, ‘“He who knows and knows that he 
knows, is wise, follow him.” I want you to know and know 
that you know. Professor Rowland of Johns Hopkins University 
was scientific adviser for the Niagara Power and Construction 
Company. The company did not like the size of his bill and it 
was thrown into court. While on the witness stand, Professor 
Rowland was cross-examined by that eminent lawyer, Mr. 
Joseph Choate. Mr. Choate asked this question, “Who in your 
opinion, Professor, is the greatest physicist in the United States?’’ 
Professor Rolwand answered without a moment’s hesitation, 
“T am.” Egotism? By no means. He knew and he knew 
that he knew. These are the people in whom the world has con- 
fidence. 

It is true that by the nature of your calling much that you 
will give will not be that which you will know, but it will be 
knowledge based upon faith. That was the authority of the 
Master. You will go into the pulpit sometimes feeling that the 
people in the pews know more than you. They do about certain 
things. The lawyer will know more about the law, the physician 
more about the human body and the cure of physical maladies, 
the engineer will know more about his profession, but you will 
know more about religion than those in the pews. That is why 
you are called to preach to them. Let the people know by your 
preaching that you have studied the subject and they will have 
confidence in you. 

You will probably be told many times not to preach above 
the heads of your people. Good advice, but it can be carried too 
far. Above all you are to preach helpful sermons. This does not 
mean that you do not need philosophy and theology and psychol- 
: ogy and all the rest, but it does mean that you are to use these 
in such a way as to help people. A man comes to church to get 
help. It is a strenuous life he is leading, with business and social 
and political cares. He would get away from it all if he could, 
but as he cannot do so he goes to church believing that he will 
get something to give him strength and courage. Your aim should 
be to preach helpful sermons. While you should not preach over 
the heads of people, it is also true that you should not be too simple 
in your preaching. By this I mean, do not do all their thinking 
for them. Help them rather to think for themselves. It will 
not be a bad thing to leave them at the end not quite comprehend- 
ing ‘perhaps what you mean. They should have an incentive to 
go home and think over what you have said and further think of 
what your thought and argument will lead to. Arouse within 
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your hearers a desire to think for themselves. Do not give them 
all which you have in mind on the subject, but leave a little for 
them to think out for themselves. It will do them good. 

Coming to the work outside of the pulpit, I hope you believe 
in the ministry of the parish call. Call upon your people. How 
are you going to know what your people are thinking about, 
what they are reading, what their problems and perplexities are, 
unless you meet them in their homes? Many of your people will 
not go to church, others will go only infrequently, and yet they 
will need the companionship of the minister who is to minister to 
them. Be interested in that in which they are interested. If a 
man is a farmer you will please him by going out to see his stock 
and his crops. If he is a manufacturer you will be interested to 
visit his factory and inquire how the work is done. You will 
inquire how Johnny is getting along at school and how Martha 
is enjoying her new home. You will write recommendations 
to many young men and women who are going away to school or 
to work. They always refer to the minister. You do this as a 
minister, but more, you will doit asafriend. The one important 
thing is to make the people realize that you are always and ever 
their friend. A helpful sermon in the pulpit and a helpfu! friend 
in the home and community, that is your mission. Express your 
gladness when they are glad and express sorrow when they are 
in trouble. And it seems to me that you can be all this only as 
you have faith in the divine. Now I would not stand here and 
presume to tell you what you should believe and preach regarding 
God, but the people to whom you will minister will assume that 
you believe in God and will give them the help that only a man 
who believes in God can give. 

Be a community man. You will be asked to speak before 
every conceivable kind of organization. Give a live message. 
You will be asked to join lodges and clubs and societies. Don’t 
join them all. Your pocket-book and your time will not stand it. 
It may be well enough to join one or two. But there is another 
side to this story. Sometimes I think that we ministers spend 
so much time sitting on boards of directors, and trying to steer 
this world straight, trying to save the world through organiza- 
tion, that we do not have time to prepare ourselves for the mes- 
sage we are to give our people. We need more time to go into 
our studies and our closets that we may meditate and pray and 
commune with the Divine. You will be glad to work with 
people in community affairs, but do not forget that you are the 
minister of the church and your people expect you to prepare 
yourself to give them the very best that is in you. 

I congratulate you that you are entering the ministry. I 
wish I were just beginning. I wish I could live another fifty 
years. It is to be a wonderful period and many changes will 
take place. This is a good old world. I am confident that in 
whatever little corner you may be placed you will through your 
life and through your ministry bring the kingdom of God into 


human life. 
1 eee 


A LIBERAL FEDERATION 


The action of the Universalist General Convention in its 
session at Worcester, Mass., approving in substance the plan of 
union which the American Unitarian Association had already ap- 
proved at its meeting last May, brings to the stage of consumma- 
tion the federation of two historical liberal bodies. It might be 
said that it assures the establishment of a ‘‘Free Church of 
America”’ under which name the plan has had wide publicity, but 
the Universalist Convention rejected that name, and has re- 
ferred the matter back to the joint committee in the hope that a 
name may be chosen more in accordance with its suggestions. 

It will be recalled that the debate in the Unitarian Association 
last May centered largely upon the preamble of the basis of 
union, which in its lack of definite theistic reference was taken by 
some as a concession to non-theistic humanists. It was pointed 
out, however, that the American Unitarian Association itself 
was established upon a definitely theistic charter, and that its 
historical basis was not affected in the action contemplated. 
Vigorous debate among the Universalists arose regarding the 
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same matter, but the Universalists were not content to leave it 
to their own denominational foundations. They took occasion 
to write definitely into the preamble of the basis of union the 
phrase, “work for the Kingdom of God in the spirit of Jesus.” 
There is little doubt that this amendment will be acceptable to 
the Unitarians, and, as the Springfield Republican remarks edi- 
torially, ‘it has the merit of being one to which every Christian 
believer could subscribe, whatever his creed or his ecclesiastical 
affiliation. ” 

The effect of the action now approved by both Unitarians 
and Universalists will not be to create a new denomination or to 
destroy historical relationships. The union contemplated is an 
affiliation of churches of independent polity to which it is hoped 
other churches of similar liberal polity and spirit will be drawn. 
The affiliation will make possible practical unity in many lines of 
endeavor. It is conceivable, and not improbable, that the papers 
now representing the respective bodies, and at present publishing 
several pages in common, may be combined. Undoubtedly, also, 
educational and social agencies may be brought into closer re- 
lationship, if not under unified direction. 

Apart altogether from specific details, or their possible effect, 
the action of these bodies is in line with the spirit of the age and 
in harmony with the best interpretation of the liberal principles 
that both bodies have emphasized. The fact that our own entente 
with the Universalists, established in very definite resolutions 
by our National Council at Omaha in 1925, is still unrevoked and 
in full effect wherever individuals are moved to put it into action 
gives to our fellowship a definite relationship to this combined 
movement. Just what may develop out of that relationship it 
is too early to say. Our Commission on Interchurch Relations 
and Christian Unity in a report that will be presented at the next 
meeting of the General Council has taken the view that the par- 
ticipation of our churches in the movement for a ‘‘Free Church 
of America” is at present impracticable. But the attitude of the 
Commission is kindly disposed toward every project of union that 
brings together churches sufficiently similar in spirit and organiza- 
tion to make united action effective, and it should be added that 
there are many in our Congregational and Christian fellowship 
who would go beyond the Commission in the belief that many, at 
least, of our churches are in a position to consider the practica- 
bility of association with the movement in which the Unitarians 
and Universalists are engaged. It should be added, further, that 
many would join in favoring our association with such a move- 
ment if we could at the same time maintain the relationships that 
are justified by all that we have in common with historical churches 
of a more conservative order. It may help to solve these problems 
in the future to realize that the term evangelical cannot any 
longer be applied to churches of historical conservatism as dis- 
tinguished from churches of modernistic or liberal character; even 
evangelical faith and fervor are no longer confined to any one 
group, or are assured, or limited, by the semblance of ortho- 
doxy. 

The greatest task before the Christian world today is to get 
down the barriers that prevent men of common spirit and com- 
mon purpose from working together. It is our confident belief 
that the action of the Unitarians and the Universalists is a step 
in this direction, and every step in this direction, by whomso- 
ever taken, lays upon our Congregational and Christian fellow- 
ship the obligation to explore every possible thing that we our- 
selves may do to advance the cause of practical Christian unity 
and to further co-operation in ‘‘working for the Kingdom of God 
in the spirit of Jesus.” —The Congregationalist. 

* * * 


CHARLES E. PETTY 


The Rev. Charles E. Petty died at the home of his daughter 
in Johnson City, a suburb of Binghamton, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1933. 
The funeral was held Noy. 5, and was conducted by the Rev. 
Harold W. Haynes of the First Universalist Church, Bingham- 
ton, and by the Rev. George C. Boorn of the Universalist church 
in Brooklyn, Pa. His body was cremated in Rochester and the 
ashes will be buried at Murray Grove, in the spring. The funeral 


was largely attended both by Universalists of Binghamton and 
Hop Bottom and citizens generally. 

Mr. Petty is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Eva Petty 
Potter of Binghamton and Mrs. Ruth Petty Spence of Cleve- 
land, by a son, Royal Ellsworth Petty, also of Cleveland, and by 
a sister, Mrs. John Smith of Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Charles E. Petty was born at Frost, Athens County, Ohio, 
October 26, 1866. 
Haines Petty. He received his preparatory training at Buchtel, 
Ohio, and was graduated from Buchtel College in 1896 with the 
A.B. degree. Tufts College gave him the degrees of S. T. B. and 
A. M. in 1899. 

On April 25, 1899, by authority of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, he was ordained to the 
ministry in the Universalist Church. 

On April 25, 1888, he was married at Stewart, Athens Co , 
Ohio, to Aldie F. Ford. She died March 8, 1928. 

His pastorates were follows: Essex, Mass., while a student. 
and for one year after graduation; White River Junction, Vt., 
1900-1903; Hornell, N. Y., 1903-1907; Canton, N. Y., 1907-1910; 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1910-1916; Logansport, Ind., 1916-1918. He 
then served first as Superintendent of Churches for Indiana and 
then as Superintendent for Pennsylvania. On January 1,1921,he 
became pastor at Binghamton, N. Y., and served until 1931, when 
he retired. He lived in Binghamton and in Hop Bottom, Pa., 
supplying churches. 

He married April 2, 1929, Mrs. Mae Ballou Van De Sand. 
She died March 10, 1932. 

Mr. Petty held high positions both in the Masons and Odd 
Fellows, going up both the Scottish Rite and York Rite lines in 
the Masons. At Hartford, Vt., he was chairman of the school 
board and in Binghamton, N. Y., during the World War he was 
county chairman of the Four Minute Men. He was unusually 
well read and trained in theology, and contributed many articles 
to the Christian Leader and to other publications. 

The Rev. George C. Boorn, who delivered a moving address 
at his funeral, writes of him as follows: 

“From my contact with him I came to feel that Petty was 
one of our finest men. One had to know him to understand him 
or appreciate him. There was a certain brusqueness and blunt- 
ness in his manner, but it hid a sensitive spirit, a sympathetic 
and kindly heart. He simply did not wear his heart on his 
sleeve for any jackdaw to peck at. 

“He was a great help to me. He refused to interfere in 
any way. But he was glad to cooperate in any way. No job 
was too lowly for him to undertake if he could help. I used to 
say in my litany, From ever having a retired minister in my 
church, good Lord, deliver me. Now it is changed to read, That 
it may please thee to send me many such as Charles E. Petty, I 
beseech thee to hear me, good Lord.” 


JOHN VANNEVAR 


The Rev. John Vannevar, 8. T. D., of 53 Farragut Road, 
Swampscott, Mass., died Nov. 27, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pate of Schenectady, N. Y., where he was making 
a visit. He had left Swampscott only a few days before, having 
accepted an invitation to spend the winter in Schenectady. 
On the way by automobile the car was wrecked and his hip 
broken. He was at the time in an enfeebled condition due to 
one or two slight paralytic shocks, and he succumbed to his in- 
Juries in a few days. 

The funeral was held at the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn, at 2 p.m. Nov. 29. Dr. W. W. Rose read the scripture 
and also a selection by Dr. Frank Crane, ‘‘The Measure of a 
Man.” Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, former president of Tufts 
College and now Grand Secretary of the Massachusetts Grand 
Lodge of Masons, made an eloquent address and offered prayer. 
There was a representative gathering of citizens and former 
parishioners, delegations coming from all the places that Mr. 
Vannevar had served. Universalist ministers present were Dr, 
Grose, Dr. Coons, Mr. Spear and Mr. Nichols. 


He was the son of Willard L. and Susan | 
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Dr. Hamilton referred to his first meeting with Mr. Vanne- 
var when they entered Tufts College as freshmen in 1876. 

John Vannevar was born June 25, 1858, at South, Malden, 
Mass. His parents were Aaron B. Vannevar and Dorothy G. 
Mattoon. 

He received his education at the Malden Academy and 
Tufts College. Tufts gave him the honorary degree of S. T. D. 
in 1904. He was ordained on leaving Tufts in 1880, and in 
1882 married Miss Gertrude J. Swasey. Mrs. Vannevar and two 
daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Haskell of Swampscott and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pate of Schenectady, survive him. 

His pastorates were Amesbury, Mass., 1881-83; Canton, 
Mass., 1885-93; Concord, N. H., 1895-1918; Swampscott, Mass., 
1913-1925. He had been president of the New Hampshire State 
Convention, president of the Concord, N. H., Associated Chari- 
ties, chaplain in the New Hampshire National Guard for four- 
teen years, a member of the Board of Education of Concord for 
twelve years, and president five years. He was a Mason and was 
librarian at Boston Masonic Headquarters in 1925. 

Cae ee 


A STUDENT MINISTER 


Among the students rooming in South Appleton Hall this 
year is the Rev. Sheldon Christian, who holds the distinction of 
being pastor of the Brunswick Universalist church and a special 
student at Bowdoin. 

Commenting on Bowdoin students, Mr. Christian told an 
Orient reporter that he was struck by their lack of cynicism. 
“Usually students who have elbowed with the sciences think that 
the world began in 1930 and that all other knowledge is thereby 
canceled,” he said. He was equally struck, however, by the lack 
of musical appreciation on the part of most Bowdoin students, as 
manifested by their choice of radio programs. “One night I 
heard the beginning of an excellent rendering of ‘The Rosary’— 
only to hear it turned off at once. The very tragic recitative of 
‘The Big Bad Wolf’ seems to be preferred to any of the great 
masters of music.” 

The friendliness of Bowdoin and its students has impressed 
Mr. Christian from the very beginning. He is particularly im- 
pressed by the strong ties of amity which seem to exist between 
the majority of the townspeople and the college as a whole. 

Previous to his coming to Brunswick Mr. Christian studied 
at Tufts College. In 1931 he was graduated from the School of 
Liberal Arts, with the degree of bachelor of arts. During the 
following two years he was engaged in study at the Tufts College 
School of Religion and the Harvard Divinity School, receiving the 
degree of S. T. B. from the Tufts School of Religion last June. 

He was the Commencement speaker at the graduation exer- 
cises of his class in the Theological School, and his speech, given 
at this time, was the featured article in one of the leading re- 
ligious periodicals shortly after its delivery. 

Mr. Christian is deeply interested in music. In fact, it was 
the opportunity to study music under Professor Wass that brings 
him to Bowdoin. For a number of years Mr. Christian’s time 
has been largely devoted to music. He has sung for the Tufts 
College musical clubs, in various church choirs, and in the Uni- 
versity section of Boston Glee Club. He is now a member of the 
chapel choir and is choir-master of the Universalist church in 
Brunswick. 

“Organized religion,” said Mr. Christian, in speaking of the 
Church, “has undoubtedly fallen into disrepute among many 
people. They feel that it has ‘sold out’ once too often. There are 
churches, but the real religious life of the community, often as 
not, goes on outside the Church—a sort of rule of thumb religion 
that men make up for themselves out of their experience of life. 

“The Church needs a new religious Prometheus to bring to 
her cold altars the fire and glow of a new version of the old, old 
story of salvation and the rock of ages. And that Prometheus 
will come; and when he comes, he will synthesize the truths of all 
the sects and the religions of all peoples. He will give us a religion 
of the great ‘universals’ of the ages. In the broadest of senses, 
necessarily, he will be a ‘universal-ist.” In fact, such universal 


religions already exist; but no personality has yet appeared whose 
dynamic is capable of firing the hearts of all men, as did Jesus. 

“Tt goes almost without saying that this Prometheus will be 
doing little more than rediscovering, revitalizing, and rein- 
terpreting the gospel of the Galilean. And perhaps once again 
we shall hear that the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have good tidings preached to them. Perhaps once more 
there will be heard a voice speaking with spiritual authority, 
proclaiming, ‘Peace on earth, good will toward men.’ It is a 
hope that makes the heart of a man almost burst with the great - 
ness of the possibilities that the coming of such a man offers.””-— 
The Bowdoin Orient, October 25. 
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NOT ONE OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


A subscriber wrote to a certain paper, ‘“‘Please do not send me 
your paper any more. I’ve quit taking it out of its wrapper. It 
is S$) given over to heresy, pacifism, cheap nonsense, and dangerous 
social doctrines that I don’t want it any longer.” 

To which the editor sweetly replied, ““What our subscriber 
might have discovered if he had gone so far as to open the paper 
baffles the imagination.” 

Which, as an intelligent commentator remarks, is a very 
neat example of the retort courteous. 

But perhaps we ought to say that the letter was not written 
by an Advocate reader, and, therefore, its apt answer did not 
emanate from this office!—Christian Advocate. 

ao OK 
THE BLUE RIBBON 


Up to now the 1933 Blue Ribbon for Blah seems to this desk 
to go to a press release which starts off blithely: ‘‘How does the 
busy little boy improve his bank account? Largely by earning 
his own pocket money.” Follows a statistical study of ‘‘youthful 
bankers in more than fifty cities’ with a listing of their activities 
including ‘‘those which might be termed as leading toward self- 
improvement for whose faithful performance many children re- 
ceive compensation from their parents .... such as taking 
cod-liver oil, practising music, eating vegetables and getting 
good grades in school.’””—The Survey. 

* * * 


BE YOURSELF 


It is hard to be a turnip 
When you'd like to be a rose. 
And ’tis hard to be a cabbage 
All the time! 


And ’tis also very horrid 

Just to be a little boy 

When you want to be a monkey, 
And to climb! 


But, if you’re born a boy 
Or—a turnip, after all, 
It really seems a better 
Thing, by far, 


To be that boy or turnip, 
Just as hard as you can be, 
And then, you see, you'll be, just— 
What you are. 
Alicia Aspenwall. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


TO OBSCURE THE CLEAR AND MAKE COMPLEX 
THE SIMPLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Declarations of faith can never be entirely satisfactory, 
even to those who formulate them—perhaps least of all to them. 
No man can put his deepest, most sacred, thoughts into adequate 
words, and when he has done the best he can the words he uses do 
not mean to others what they do to him. 

I was greatly surprised to read in Dr. Atwood’s article about 
the new declaration, printed in the Leader, that the final harmony 
of all souls with God meant to him “‘a time when the curtain will 
be rung down, the drama ended.” That may have been the 
meaning of the men who put the five principles into words, but to 
me the final harmony of all souls with God has always meant 
that each and every soul will finally come into harmony with 
God, and go on living and growing in harmony with Him. The 
final harmony is continually going on, not coming to an end. 

Some of the debate over the new declaration seemed trivial 
and hair-splitting, but there is a real difference in the meaning of 
unconquerable and all-conquering, and most people can see it. 

It has remained for the Rev. James W. Vallentyne, in the 
Leader of December 2, to obscure the clear and make complex the 
simple. 

He begins by objecting to the statement that the bond of 
fellowship is to ‘‘do the will of God as Jesus revealed it, and to 
cooperate in establishing the kingdom for which he lived and 
died.”” That is too limiting for Mr. Vallentyne. He thinks we 
know a great deal more than Jesus did about the will of God and 
the kingdom. Undoubtedly we know a great deal more about 
material things than Jesus did. But he did not live and die for a 
material kingdom. ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world.” “The 
kingdom of God is within you.”” Have we advanced as far be- 
yond Jesus in spiritual things as Mr. Vallentyne thinks we have? 
What are the “limitations” in ‘‘Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free?”” Have we improved very much over 
“Jove to God and love to man” as a rule of life? 

Then he objects to the phrase “supreme worth of every hu- 
man personality.” ‘Supreme and every do not go together.” 
To him that phrase means that every human personality is su- 
preme over every other personality. He should give the men 
who drew up the statement credit for at least average intelligence. 
They might have meant that every human personality, in what- 
ever stage of development, is supreme to anything else in the 
universe. 

Mr. Vallentyne does not wish to avow his faith in God as 
eternal, all-conquering love. ‘Eternal’? does not fit in modern 
thinking. “Of all we know about our world what in it is eter- 
nal?” It is surprising to find that a man who complains of the 
“limitations” of the declaration should insist on limiting defini- 
tions of God to terms of what we know of this world. And he does 
not know what love is. He knows passion and sympathy and 
admiration and fascination and devotion and generosity, but not 
love. That is his misfortune, but it is no reason why the rest of 
us, who do know love—even though we cannot define it, any more 
than he can define those qualities he claims to know—should not 
avow our faith init. His knowledge of the Deity tells him that 
God is not love, and also that He is not all-conquering. ‘“‘Man 
has been on earth for a million or more or less years. If God is 
all-conquering love, why do greed and ignorance and injustice 
and poverty and war so long endure?” How long could they en- 
dure if He really were all-conquering love? Half a million years, 
a hundred thousand years? [If all-conquering love is to be inter- 
preted as Mr. Vallentyne interprets it, no wrong could endure for 
aday. It could not even have a beginning. 

“Faith in God as eternal love may be good poetry,” says 
Mr. Vallentyne. No one will ever say that faith “that the Uni- 
versal Creative Genius is our parent, and worthy of our most 
ardent reverence and most loyal cooperation,” is good poetry. 
It isn’t even good prose. It is clumsy and meaningless. After 


denouncing eternal and all-conquering love as “‘poverty of ex- 
pression,” ‘‘unfortunate obtuseness and vagueness,” he offers in 
its place the bald statement, ‘““The Universal Creative Genius is 
our parent.”” What does that mean? There are all sorts of 
parents, good, bad and indifferent, some worthy of our ‘‘most 
ardent reverence’? and some decidedly not. Talk about “pov- 
erty of expression!”’ A man who has such an extensive ‘“‘knowl- 
edge of Deity’’ ought to do better than that. 
A..F. 
* * 


HIS FIRST CONVENTION AND THE RECENT ONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Filled with anticipation, I went to Chicago in 1897 for my 
first General Convention. I had idealized the men whose names 
were prominent, and expected pleasure and profit through meet- 
ing them. We were in the throes of adopting a new statement 
of faith. One had been passed at the previous session, and now 
came up for final adoption. Mine was the first name to be 
called on the roll—probably because representing California— 
and I voted emphatically, No. There was a laugh, and con- 
siderable ‘‘joshing,” the reason for which I failed to understand, 
but as the roll-call proceeded the result was overwhelmingly 
negative; that which had found acceptance two years before had 
seemingly no friends, and the laugh was because I, a stranger, 
not on the inside in any sense, had anticipated popular opinion. 

That having been disposed of, the present Five Articles 
were introduced—although there were originally but four. Then 
the fireworks started. Before we were through I had lost my 
admiration and much of my respect for several who were much 
in evidence. They impressed me as being just scrappers, with 
no vision of anything large, wasting the time of their fellow 
delegates in endeavoring to impose little inconsequential notions 
of their own. I had come two thousand miles, at my own ex- 
pense, and it didn’t seem to be time or money well invested. 

In 1899, the Five Articles were adopted after vexatious de- 
bate. I saw no reason for revising my opinion of our floor 
leaders. It was a question whether or not I had more important 
business than to put in several days listening to such stuff. I 
have attended the General Convention many times since, but 
never quite recovered from the feeling of repulsion acquired at 
the session of 1897. I was then in the prime of life, and ambitious 
to see our church advance to larger influence and greater useful- 
ness. I went away disillusioned and disappointed. 

In 1938, by force of circumstances, I must sit in obscurity 
corner and see “the race of men (and women) pass by.”’ I con- 
fess to a feeling of dread, and that I went to Worcester from a sense 
of duty, and with no pleasurable anticipation. Acrimonious 
debate never settled anything; a dominant personality may bully 
into silence those who are not contentious, and sharp parliamen- 
tary practice defeat the will of the majority; but they do not 
change opinion, and are productive of personal antagonisms. 
It is hard to be open-minded to the opinions of those we dislike. 

There was marked difference in the atmosphere of 1933 and 
that of 1897. Not that the lines of cleavage were less clearly 
defined, more so if anything, and the matters before the Con- 
vention were really of greater import; but the spirit was dif- 
ferent. While there were sharp differences, there was manifestly 
greater concern for harmony than for personal preferences; men 
were not so fierce for their own way, regardless of consequences. 
Some of this may have been because the Ministers’ Conference 
gave opportunity to reduce the excess pressure of oratory to 
normal. Whatever the cause, the effect was good. This of 1933 
was an epoch-marking Convention, characterized not only for 
its notable achievement, but also, and this of greater moment, 
for the good spirit in which all things were done. Those to whom 
this was their first General Convention will carry forward pleas- 
ant memories. 

Asa Mayo Bradley. 

Kingston, N. H. 
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Trotsky on Hitler 


What Hitler Wants. By Leon Trotsky. 
John Day Pamphlets. No. 25. 25 
ents.) 

Trotsky has no hesitation in expounding 
Hitler’s sims. Hitler's “pacifism” (that 
of the Reichstag speech on May 17 last) 
is “not a fortuitous diplomatic improvisa- 
tion, but a vital part of a grand maneuver 
which is to change radically the relation- 
ship of forces in favor of Germany and to 
lay the bases for the European and the 
world offensive of German imperialism.” 

Trotsky makes much of 2 document 
which has come to light, an “Open Letter’ 
addressed by Hitler to Yon Papen in Oc- 
tober, 1922. This has remained unno- 
tied outside Germany. Hitler was then 
“tn expectant opposition.” The letter was 
4 sober document addressed to the upper 
dass. Most interesting to us now is the 
indication that Hitler expected the Dis- 
armament Conference to f2il and was even 
then dedded on his strategy. “There 
would be no need at all for the German dele- 
gation to participate interminably in the 
Geneva Disarmament comedy. It would 
suffice to expose dearly before the whole 
world the wish of France not to disarm for 
us thereupon to quit the Conference, stat- 
ing that the peace of Versailles has heen 
violated by the signatory powers them- 
selves and that Germany must reserve for 
ite under these Groumsteances the draw- 
ing of the corresponding comdusions.” 
After thus planning his dramatic with- 
drawal 2 year ahead of the event, Hitler 
proceeds to discuss how 2 “European 
equilibrium’ —by which he means 2 new 
position for Germany—can he achieved. 
The rearming of Germany he would bring 
about by agreement with Itely and Eng- 
land. Without quoting supporting pas 
gages from the Open Letter, Trotsky states 
that Hitler definitely planned an attack 
eastward or, if that failed, in some other 

“Hither is preparing for war,’ says 
Trotsky. “His policy in the domain of 
comomics is didated primarily by concern 
over the maximum economic independence 
of Germany in ase of war.” But Trotsky 
disrnisses the idea that Hitler wants war 
tn the neor future. Ve “domestic diffical- 
ties, unemployment, the ruination and the 
distress of the petty bourgeoisie, may, of 
course, push Hitler to premature actions 
which he himself by a2 cool analysis would 
regard 2s harmful.” 

One man’s predictions are about as good 
as another's, but Trotsky is a realist and a 
wellinformed man. He evaluation of 
Hitler has both the merits and the defects 
usually to be found in an estimate of one 
political figure by another, whose success 
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or failure in great crises has led him to fix 
his attention on particular aspects of the 
situation. In one sense Trotsky is too 
like Hitler, and in another sense too dif- 
ferent from Hitler, to be a good guide. 

% *% 


Can We Ineure Against Economic 
Disorganization? 


Social Insurance. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Politica) and So- 
dal Science. Edited by C. A. Kulp, 
Ph.D. (Philadelphia, November, 1933.) 
The Annals for November 1922 contain 

4 series of valuable articles on the nature 
and purpose of social insurance, the trends 
in compensation and insurance, old age 
pensions, health insurance, and related 
topics. Voices are raised pro and con, and 
the reader who approaches the subject 
(one of increasing importance) with an 
open mind will find that there is much to 
debate and determine before we can apply 
to American conditions the insurance de- 
vices which have been developed in Europe 
and elsewhere. 

The usual reviews of books on subjects 
within the scope of the social sciences are 
induded and several important books the 
reader might otherwise have missed are 
analyzed. 


% % 


The Other Half 


Out of Work: Hunger and Relief. By 
Hiden G. Murray. (Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. Paper covers, 25 cents.) 

This is the first of a series of “Social 
Action Pamphlets” sponsored by the Con- 
gregationa) Department of Social Rela- 
tions and by the corresponding depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This and other pamphlets which will 
follow are offered as “grist for the discus- 
gion mill,” and are suitable for usein church 
groups, among young people, and wherever 
serious questions are asked about our s0- 
cia) order. 

Miss Murray presents her material as 
an expert might prepare data on which an 
important case had to be built up. She 
states her facts carefully and in compelling 
simplicity. She shows why relief has been 
necessary, what course relief has taken, 
what are already being seen to be the con- 
sequences of various kinds of relief, and 
the dangers which face a people zmong 
whom standards of living are rapidly de- 
dining to levels we know to be destructive 
of health and morals. She raises perti- 
nent questions in terms which send the 
reader at once to his local situation with 
intelligent concern. And she leads us to 
prevention as the better way. “From 
charity to relief, from relief to social in- 
surance, we must pass from social] insur- 
ance to security.” She gives practical 
suggestions for action in the local com- 
munity, such action as the churches can 


urge and interpret. Additional reading is 
indicated. 

Our hest wishes to these colleagues who 
are setting up the ideals of health, decency 
and justice! 

% * 


Tazore’s Ideals 


Rabindranath Tagore: His Religious, 
Social, and Political Ideals. By Dr. 
Taraknath Das. (Saraswaty Library, 
9 Ramanath Mazumdar Street, Cal- 
cutta.) 

In this lecture delivered in Germany by 
an admirer of Tagore, we have a restate- 
ment, partly in Tagore’s own words, of 
the poet’s ideals. To readers of Tagore or 
of Edward Thompson there will be nothing 
new in this little volume. It is the purpose 
of the author to defend Tagore against the 
criticism that after helping to inflame India 
against the alien rule he retired to a re- 
fiective life and to literary pursuits. 

% z 
A Pageant Drama 


Let There Be Light! By Eliot Field. 

(American Bible Society.) 

A pageant designed to interpret the 
greatness of the Bible. Allegorical or rep- 
resentative figures assist a “Locutor” in 
developing the theme, with the help of a 
vested choir and suitable indicated light- 
ing effects. So far as one can imagine the 
effect, the staging of this pageant would be 
apt te confuse the spectator. It is difficult 
to discern any unity except that conveyed 
from time to time by hymns in which first 
the Bible and then Christ are exalted as 
the Light of the World. 

# # 
More Quiet Taiks 
Quiet Talks on the New Order of 

Things. By S. D. Gordon. (Fleming 

H. Revell. $1.25.) 

Dr. Gordon’s famous “Quiet Talks on 
Power” and other early volumes have been 
followed by a long list of similar books on a 
wide variety of themes. Apparently Dr. 
Gordon has a definite opinion on any sub- 
ject, and usually one he is willing to ex- 
press dogmatically. He knows what the 
orthodox faith is and the rest of us are all 
wrong! And the way things are going to- 
day is “all heart-breaking to that Man on 
the Throne up above the grey-blue.” 

% z 


Lest We Forget 


The Old Ideal and the New Deal. 
The Golden Rule Book. Compiled and 
edited by Charles V. Vickery. (Golden 
Rule Foundation, Lincoln Building, 
New York. $1.06. 


A compilation of all sorts of material 
calculated to help the average citizen to 
realize the plight of the unemployed, to 
see in what ways we can take on our own 

(Continued on page 1565) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


FOR JAPAN 


To the sixty-three schools that have sent 
in their Japan offerings we are grateful. 
To all others that have received their 
offerings we would urge sending them to 
the G. S. S. A., 16 Beacon St., Boston, at 
once. To those who have done nothing 
about promoting an educational program 
or taking an offering, we would ask again 
for your cooperation in this plan which 
trains your church school members in 
giving and makes possible a great service to 
boys and girls in Japan. 

With only $326.12 received to date, we 
are a long, long way from the total amount 
needed to meet the obligations which this 
offering must cover. How have the con- 
tributions been this year? In a very few 
cases the amount has exceeded that of 
1932. In many, it has been much less. In 
others it has run about the same as in 
former years. 

It is interesting to see from which schools 
the largest gifts come, not always as you 
would expect it, from those having the 
largest membership. Just this past week 
a school in Ohio with an average attend- 
ance of twenty-five sent $7, and from a 
school in Massachusetts numbering some 
seventy-five members came its offering of 
$20. Most touching of all perhaps is the 
gift from our school in Suffolk. This has 
not yet been received at the office, but it is 
daily mounting nearer the $10 mark set 
as a goal last October. Poverty is the daily 
companion of most of the boys and girls 
here. Yet Mrs. Willis believes that they 
are missing much in life if they think only 
of themselves and their own needs. So 
she tells them about children in Japan 
and what our church is trying to do for 
them, and she awakens a desire to share 
the little they have with others. Back 
come the envelopes, soiled with much 
handling, but in each one is a gift of great 
worth. To see them is to be reminded of 
a story Jesus once told and to realize that, 
like the woman of whom he spoke, these 
boys and girls have given more than all 
the rest. For they, of their want, did cast 
in all they had. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


In the December issue of the Elementary 
Magazine, an excellent monthly published 
by the Methodist Book Concern for church 
school teachers, is a timely article, “‘Here 
We Come A-Caroling.” In it the author, 
Lina A. Rauschenberg, tells of the origin 
of the Christmas carol and of how the older 
carols have come down to us through the 
centuries. She says that, lovely as our 
familiar Christmas hymns are, we should 
not be content to limit ourselves to these. 
It is her suggestion that each year we in- 
troduce our church school members to a 
real carol that was genuinely loved hun- 


dreds of years ago. Among things to re- 
member, as we plan for Christmas carols, 
she lists the following: 

1. Be sure that the children understand 
something of the country and times that 
produced the carols that you choose. In 
no other way can they understand why 
some songs tell of snow on that first Christ- 
mas night, others sing of ivy and holly, 
and still others of lilies and roses. 

2. Explain any foreign and obsolete 
words, such as wassail, lullay, yule, noel 
and nowell, and the Latin words, of course. 

8. As older children learn their carols, 
help them to sing each stanza of every carol 
in a slightly different way, as was the cus- 
tom in olden days. This may be achieved 
by dialogues when there is direct dis- 
course; by singing some stanzas softly and 
slowly while others are sung more vigor- 
ously. Sing some stanzas without any ac- 
companiment, others with treble only, and 
still others with full accompaniment. 
Another effective way to control the tone 
volume is to begin the song with a small 
number of voices, add more with each 
succeeding stanza and in climax use the 
entire group. 

4. Choose your carols with care, think- 
ing first of the group that will sing them, 
and next of the time and place. For some 
of the best carols cannot be appreciated 
by little children, such as “The Cherry 
Tree Carol,” “The Holy Well,’ and the 
very moving one by Tschaikovsky, ‘‘The 
Crown of Roses.’”’ Neither are the ‘‘was- 
sail” or drinking songs appropriate for a 
church service. 

5. Carols were intended to spread joy 
and good will. Find ways for your group 
to pass on the joy by sharing their carols 
with friends, or with shut-ins, or with a 
home for children. Better still, plan with 
them to go a-caroling on Christmas Eve, 
for pure joy in the birth of the little Christ 
Child. Then their experience will be like 
that out of which the true carol develops. 

* * 


HOLLY FROM VIRGINIA 


Our school for Negro boys and girls in 
Suffolk, Va., is sadly lacking in floor space 
and equipment. A plan is under way to 
relieve the congestion a bit by taking 
“babyland’”’ (the three, four and five-year- 
olds) out of the room where they have been 
with the first and second grades into an 
unused but well-lighted hall, which is to be 
cleared and made ready for them. This 
will call for new furniture, and furniture 
costs money. Incidentally money is not 
very plentiful around 179 Tynes St. So 
Mr. Willis will make some tables and 
benches and a cupboard for the supplies, 
which at present are few and far between, 
but to which we hope to add in the coming 
weeks. 

With their usual willingness to help 


themselves, the older boys and girls want 
to pay for the lumber for the new “‘furni- 
ture.’ The question, how to earn the 
money, was finally answered by a sugges- 
tion which met with enthusiastic response. 
The boys will gather holly which grows 
plentifully in the woods near by and the 
girls will pack it carefully for shipment to 
16 Beacon St., Boston. Here we will sell 
it for 25 cents a bunch and all receipts will 
go back to the school to pay for lumber, 
nails and paint. 

So if you live near Boston and can call 
for it after Dec. 20, why not have an extra 
bunch of holly from Suffolk for your home 
or your church school at Christmas time? 
Send us your order now and we will have 
it ready for you when you come in. 

* * 


SPECIAL VISITORS 


Visitors are many at the G. 8S. S. A. 
office. We cannot list them all, much as we 
should like to do so. But when Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford Stetson called we think the 
event is worthy of special mention. It 
was good to see them recently, to hear 
about their trip across country, to have 
direct news from our workers in Japan, and 
to learn more about present conditions 
there. 

Another visit of interest recently was 
that of Mrs. Marie Coe Powell, one of the 
instructors at the School of Religious Edu- 
cation, Boston University. With her were 
the members of her class in worship, who 
came to look over our files of services and 
other materials pertaining to worship 
which Mrs. Powell had discovered here a 
few days before. The class was especially 
interested in the fine collection of worship 
services prepared by Mrs. Pullman, Mrs. 
Rheiner and Miss Ulmer, recently placed 
in attractive covers made by Miss Rena E. 
Bradley. These are in our Loan Library 
and there are two sets of each. You may 
borrow any one of them for the asking. 


* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


A recent letter from Pittsfield, Maine, 
states that church school attendance is 
keeping around the 230 mark. 


A letter from Kent, Ohio, received re- 
cently tells of the teacher training class 
in the First Universalist Church there 
which began its sessions on July 13 and 
has met regularly every week since that 
date. 


On Friday, Dec. 1, a meeting of the 
executive board of the Ohio Universalist 
Church School Association was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Tracy M. Pull- 
man of Cleveland. Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
field supervisor of the G. S. S. A., was 
present to report on her trip through the 
state, which will end the second week in 
December. 
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ALCOHOL AND YOU 


Alcohol is a habit-forming, narcotic 
drug. Medical research established that 
fact long ago. It is a narcotic drug be- 
cause of its ability to deaden the brain and 
produce a stateof coma. It paralyzes the 
nerves and relaxes the muscles. 

Alcohol passes into the blood stream and 
almost immediately upsets the complex 
mechanism of the brain. It penetrates pro- 
gressively the three levels of the brain in 
the reverse of which they were developed. 

First, alcohol blunts the drinker’s 
capacity for self-criticism. He loses the 
normal restraints that characterize a 
civilized man. Meanwhile the illusion 
grows upon the drinker that his faculties 
are keener and his mental powers ex- 
panded. 

Alcohol continues into the next lower 
level of the brain which controls sense 
perception and muscular co-ordination. 
The sense faculties are weakened because 
nerve ends in the brain are numbed. 
Relaxation of muscles results in jumbled 
speech, seeing double and top-heavy walk- 
ing. Lacking muscular co-ordination, the 
drinker reverts to the helpless stage of 
babyhood. 

Finally, when alcohol reaches the lower 
level of the brain the drink victim is in a 
stupor. . 

Alcohol in the stomach slows down di- 
gestion by impairing the secretory power 
of important glands. The heart’s motor 
action is speeded up when alcohol in the 
brain numbs the “‘governor” nerves. This 
tends to tire the heart muscles without 
having imparted more power to the body. 
(Possibly this is where the stimulant fal- 
lacey got its birth.) 

When blood containing alcohol cir- 
culates through the liver it starts a process 
of hardening which eventually can be 
fatal. Alcohol enlarges the chambers of 
the kidneys’ structure and allows an ac- 
cumulation of poisons. The body is de- 
prived of its defence against disease and 
health dangers by alcohol’s devitalizing 
of tissues. 

Alcohol is not a stimulant. Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, a noted medical authority, says: 
“Alcohol is always a narcotic, never a 
stimulant, and therefore has none of the uses 
ordinarily attributed to it, such as sup- 
porting the heart or bringing people out of 
fainting fits. The supposed value of alco- 
hol in medicine has been exploded long ago.”’ 

Nor is alcohol a food. While for a time 
it produces a quantity of energy the con- 
temporary ill effects on the brain and or- 
gans of the body more than offset the 
transitory food value. 

The tragic social consequences of alco- 
holic indulgence has been summed up by 
Evangeline Booth of the Salvation Army: 
“TIntoxicating drink has drained more 


blood, hung more crepe, sold more homes, 
plunged more people into bankruptcy, 
armed more villains, slain more children, 
snapped more wedding rings, defiled 
more innocence, blinded more eyes, twisted 
more limbs, dethroned more _ reason, 
wrecked more manhood, dishonored more 
womanhood, broken more hearts, blasted 
more lives, driven more to suicide and dug 
more graves than any other poisoned 
scourge that ever swept its death-dealing 
waves across the world.”’ 


Literature containing authoritative in- 
formation about beverage alcohol and the 
liquor problem may be obtained from the 
Alcohol Information Committee, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and the Scientific 
Temperance Federation, 400 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Assistance in planning educational pro- 
grams may be secured by writing to your 
co-chairman of the Sub-Committee on Al- 
cohol and Other Drugs, Commission on 
Social Responsibility, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Dorrance Chase, Unitarian, 
Robert F. Needham, Universalist, 
Commission on Social Responsibility. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOLDEN RULE WEEK—DEC. 10-17 


From the Golden Rule Foundation, 
Lincoln Building, New York City, we have 
a request that we present to our groups 
“Golden Rule Week,” Dec. 10 to 17. 

“Midway between the two feasts of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas there comes 
the rational feast of Golden Rule Sunday, 
Dec. 10, and Golden Rule Week, Dec. 
10-17. During this period we are asked 
to partake of such simple but wholly 
adequate fare as most people are glad to 
have any day in the week, and to give 
thought to the many millions of our fellow- 
citizens who have neither harvests nor 
employment and for whom there can be 
no Christmas joys or New Year’s hope ex- 
cept as we practice as well as preach the 
Golden Rule by sharing from our surplus. 

“Preliminary to Golden Rule Week a 
national Golden Rule Dinner was held in 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
Tuesday, Nov. 28, with program features 
similar to those proposed for local com- 
munity and church dinners on Dee. 1, or 
such other date as may be equally appro- 
priate. These features include Menus, 
Educational Features. 

“Golden Rule Week provides a new 
source of supplementary income without 
taking a dollar from savings banks or other 
accounts and without deflecting a penny 
from any other benevolence. It is new 
money that would not otherwise be given 
but should materially help to bring relief, 
comfort, new life and hope to many who 
are now in adversity and despair. It is a 
practical expression of the brotherhood.” 

Here are a few of the sample menus for 
a Sunday: Breakfast, oatmeal with brown 
sugar, coffee or tea, milk for children, or 
orange juice, hot cereal with milk, bread 
and butter, milk or coffee. Dinner, 
beef stew, cabbage salad, bread and butter 
pudding, or roast shoulder of lamb, baked 
potatoes, mashed turnips, raisin bread 
pudding, milk. Supper, peanut butter 
sandwiches, stewed apricots, milk for 
children, or cream of pea soup, egg salad, 
bread and butter, tea or milk. 

If these menus were followed and the 


actual saving between these and the meals 
you would ordinarily serve on a Sunday 
given to some agency (church or com- 
munity) to give food and comfort to the 
needy in your community, it would be amaz- 
ing how much actual brotherhood could 
be practiced without actually costing an 
extra penny. Would you like to try this 
and really make the sacrifice for one day 
or the whole of Golden Rule week? 
Wouldn’t your Christmas be a much hap- 
pier one? 
* * 


HELPFUL CLUBS IN DOJIN HOUSE 


Did you know that there are five active 
clubs under the supervision of Ruth 
Downing in Tokyo? Yoji Club is a club 
for children of the kingdergarten age who 
eannot attend kindergarten. It meets 
three times a week in the kindergarten 
room of Dojin House for free play with the 
toys, for games, ete. ‘‘As an experiment it 
still offers many problems, but we feel it 
is worth while, and we expect to be shown 
the way out. Yoji Club mothers’ meetings 
have been held in the evening. Numbers 
have been rather small, as many of these 
homes do not have servants, but interest is 
high.” 

The O Hoshi Club (Star Club) is an 
effort to keep in contact with the graduates 
of the Kindergarten and Yoji Club. Di- 
rected play is its strong point, with some 
dramatics and story telling. 

“The Shojo Kai does the same service 
for the older girls, while the Midori Club 
takes care of the boys. 

“The Momiji Club (a combination of 
these other clubs) meets once a month 
only, with a program carried out as well as 
planned almost entirely by the children 
themselves. Here we have tried to include 
some work on World Friendship and 
Peace. This club has also fostered moving 
pictures. We hope by providing suitable 
pictures we may keep the children away 
from the public moving picture places and 
also may get an additional touch with 
mothers, fathers, maids, big brothers and 
sisters who would not otherwise come.” 

(From report of Ruth Downing, 1933.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Pennsylvania Letter 


The Universalist churches of the Key- 
stone State resumed their activities in 
September, in several instances with 
greater enthusiasm and promise than for 
years. 

The Susquehanna Association met at 
Brooklyn, Sunday, Oct. 29, and the pro- 
gram was one of the best that has been of- 
fered. Rev. George C. Boorn, the pastor, 
ably assisted by Mrs. Boorn and the work- 
ers of the church, provided a busy and in- 
structive day. A chorus choir of young 
people, and an orchestra composed of the 
Sunday school pupils and teachers, con- 
tributed much to the occasion. A dinner 
served in the basement of the church and 
a supper helped to keep the people together 
in a friendly and informal way. The 
morning sermon, by Mr. Boorn, was a 
well-planned and impressively delivered 
utterance. Following the sermon the com- 
munion was administered. The delegation 
from Scranton and another from Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., arrived for afternoon meetings. 
Rev. George A. Gay delivered an address 
reporting the Worcester Convention. Mrs. 
H. W. Haynes of Binghamton gave an in- 
teresting and valuable discussion of “‘Folk- 
Lore in the Old Testament.”’ Miss Har- 
riet G. Yates of the G. 8. 8. A. described 
the Religious Education exhibits and the 
convention at Worcester. Rey. C. A. 
Hallenbeck of Scranton challenged the 
young people to understand what Uni- 
versalism really means and to engage in the 
work of the churches with enthusiasm. 
At the business session the old officers were 
re-elected. The concluding sermons were 
delivered by Rev. H. W. Haynes, whose 
topic was “Prejudices—Their Vices and 
Virtues,”’ and by Rev. George A. Gay, 
whose theme was ‘Universalism in the 
Year Twenty-five Hundred.” Members 
from Brooklyn, Hop Bottom, Kingsley, 
Scranton, Montrose, and Binghamton 
were present, and a large and interested 
group of young people helped to make the 
meetings significant. 

The North Branch Association met at 
Standing Stone the afternoon and evening 
of Oct. 29. A special effort had been made 
to present an attractive program, and a 
chorus choir, solos, readings, and special 
features enlivened the occasion. The 
special speaker was Rey. Clara Morgan, 
well known to all Universalists of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and she delighted 
her hearers. Representatives from To- 
wanda, Sheshequin, Standing Stone, and 
Athens were present. 

Rev. J. D. Herrick is participating in 
many of the activities of the churches on his 
circuit, and from his reports all of these 
churches are exceptionally busy this fall. 
Three members have been received into 
the church at Towanda, and five at Athens. 

Rev. W. J. Arms, Avon, IIl., has ac- 


cepted a call to our Reading church, which 
has been without a pastor since May. 
The members at Reading have conducted 
their own services during the interim, and 
in this way the congregation has been 
united in readiness for aggressive work 
under a new minister. 

In the western part of the state regular 
services have been held in all the churches. 

Girard, Wellsburg, Linesville, and Smith- 
ton continue their accustomed activities. 
An illustrated lecture at Smithton by the 
State Superintendent drew a congregation 
which filled the church on Oct. 13. The 
same lecture (“America the Wonderful’’) 
attracted a good congregation at Lines- 
ville, and was repeated as an Armistice 
Sunday address Nov. 12. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins preached the 
Thanksgiving sermon before the faculty 
and students of the American University, 
Washington, on Novy. 29. 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) church, delivered the 
dedicatory address at the Temple of the 
Living Way on Carmel Hill in Los Angeles 
on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 26. The 
Universalist church expects to open its 
third division in the Temple of the Living 
Way. 


Rev. Ladie Rowlett, wife of Rev. John 
W. Rowlett, of Chattanooga, Tenn., died 
early last week. The funeral service was 
held Nov. 29. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Carol Leatherbee and John Smith Lowe, 
Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs. John Smith Lowe. 


Mr. Thomas A. Sinclair of Tufts College 
has been chosen pastor of the church in 
Essex, Mass. Mr. Sinclair succeeds Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster, now settled in South 
Weymouth. 


Preachers in churches in Massachusetts 
for Dec. 3, as arranged by the Superin- 
tendent’s office, were: Mr. George H. 
Wood, Marblehead; Rev. C. A. Haney, 
Canton; Dr. F. W. Merrick, Saugus; Dr. 
L. W. Coons, South Acton. 


Douglas H. Robbins will be ordained to 
the ministry of the Universalist Church at 
7.30 p. m. Dec. 17, in the First Univer- 
salist Church of New Haven, Conn. 


Rev. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock, Vt., 
has been appointed Disbursing Agent for 
the Civil Works Administration in the 
White River Junction District, with office 
at that town. He began his work on Noy. 
24, commuting every day from his home in 
Woodstock. 


Brooklyn reports the best Sunday school 
for years. Attendance has doubled, new 
teachers are proving very efficient, and 
greater enthusiasm has made the school 
the center of great activity. Miss Harriet 
G. Yates has conferred with the officers 
and teachers of the schools at Brooklyn, 
Linesville and Smithton. 

Good reports from Scranton bring cheer 
to all of us. Under the leadership of Rev. 
C..A. Hallenbeck and Mrs. Hallenbeck 
the church is becoming increasingly active 
and efficient. New families are cooperat- 
ing, the ladies’ organization is growing, 
and there is a spirit of hopefulness. 

The death of Rev. C. E. Petty grieved 
all of the Pennsylvania Universalists who 
had known him as State Superintendent 
and as pastor. 

George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


Massachsetts 


Marlboro.—Rey. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
It has been the custom during the present 
pastorate to designate a special week in 
the autumn as Friendship and Home-com- 
ing Week. This year we selected Nov. 19 
to 26 for this service, and the celebration 
was especially successful. On the 19th 
Mr. Stevens preached on: ‘‘The world has 
become a great neighborhood. Can the 
church make it a Big Brotherhood?” 
Pastoral letters were sent to all the friends 
both far and near, which were responded to 
by the presence of many former members 
and constituents in town and other places 
in Massachusetts and from New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut. Monday eve- 
ning, the 20th, the Ladies’ Social Circle 
staged a surprise party for the minister in 
recognition of his seventy-fourth birth- 
day. They filled the living rooms of the 
parsonage to overflowing, bringing a bou- 
quet of chrysanthemums that filled the 
minister’s arms and touched his heart, to- 
gether with a birthday cake sufficient to 
feed the multitude, and left some baskets of 
fragments from which the minister and his 
wife have been eating ever since. On 
Tuesday evening the ladies entertained 
their friends in the social hall with bridge 
and whist. Thursday evening the men of 
the church received everybody at the 
church with a musical entertainment from 
7.45 till 8 p.m. The music was under the 
direction of Harry E. Brigham, who for 
fifty years has been the feature of Brigham’s 
Singing Orchestra for which Marlboro has 
been famous all over New England. 
The musical program was followed by an 
address by Rev. Harold H. Niles, who still 
holds his membership here. He left Marl- 
boro in 1910 to enter St. Lawrence. His 
address greatly inspired the congrega- 
tion. Saturday evening the Y. P. C. U. 
served a public supper that was well pat- 
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ronized and profitable. Sunday morning 
we held the home-coming service. Mr. 
Stevens spoke of the church as the great 
redeeming factor in the life of today. The 
friendship week was a remarkable success 
and greatly stimulated the zeal of the local 
church. They plan to make it an annual 
event. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. We have very substantial congrega- 
tions with men predominating in numbers. 
At a meeting of the Men’s Club Nov. 15 
there were fifty-three members present. 
A talk was given by Mr. E. P. Farnsworth 
from the Norfolk Prison Colony and by 
Mr. Ben Morse of Canton. A promising 
feature of our work is the organization of 
a young women’s club. It is called the 
First Parish Woman’s Club and at its last 
meeting had forty-seven members present. 
Ages range from twenty to thirty-five. 
Mrs. Edgar Malcolm is president and Mrs. 
Warren Lyman the vice-president. At- 
tendance at our church school, under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Russell, is the best 
it has been in the present pastorate. We 
have made no cut in our budget and we 
are doing all we possibly can in community 
enterprises for welfare and unemployment. 

Ohio 

Belpre Church, Rockland.—Rev. E. M. 
Minor, pastor. A series of Liberal Evan- 
gelistic Meetings has just been held in the 
Belpre Church. These began with the 
regular services of Sunday night, Nov. 12, 
and closed with the service of Friday 
night, Nov. 24. With the exception of 
two or three stormy nights the attendance 
was good, culminating in our largest 
audience the last two nights. The service 
was conducted by the pastor, Rev. Edward 
M. Minor, who gave the sermons the first 
three nights. From Wednesday night of 
the first week to the close of the meetings, 
Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., of Akron 
was present and spoke each night. Hach 
of the two Friday afternoons a story hour 
was held especially for the children and 
young people coming from the schools. 
But many older people were present and 
enjoyed the stories by Dr. Baner along 
with the children. Thursday evening, 
Nov. 23, a family or social night was ob- 
served. The ladies of the Alliance served 
a good supper to a large number, includ- 
ing some from Marietta and Parkersburg. 
At the services following, Mr. Harry 
Curtis of Marietta, but of our Little 
Hocking church, sang a selection, with 
Mrs. Curtis at the piano. The people of 
the Belpre church are grateful to Dr. 
Baner, and feel that they are better ac- 
quainted, too, with the president of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention. 

Little Hocking—Dr. George Cross 
Baner of Akron conducted a special ser- 
vice in the church Sunday morning, Nov. 
19, while the pastor was holding the regu- 
lar services in the Belpre church. Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Robinson gave a special 
selection of vocal music. Some of the 
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Little Hocking people attended the meet- 
ings in the Belpre church. 


Vermont 

Brattleboro.—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. Mr. Hoyt has read from the pul- 
pit, for the past several weeks, leading 
editorials alternately from the Christian 
Leader and the Christian Register—an in- 
teresting way of presenting to our people 
the attitudes of our journals towards im- 
portant questions. Mr. and Mrs. Verne 
H. Winchester were our delegates to the 
General Convention. All our departments 
are flourishing. The enrollment of the 
church school is steadily increasing, the 
Junior Y. P. C. U. is a lively organization 
which sponsors our junior choir, and the 
Y. P. C. U. is making amazing progress in 
growth and quality. Our young people’s 
program is of necessity adapted to the 
needs of high school pupils. In addition 
to the Sunday devotional meetings there 
are stated hospitality evenings at the 
parish house, when Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt are 
host and hostess at ‘‘open house.”” One of 
our new organizations is the ‘Study 
Group,”’ composed of mothers who meet 
every two weeks for informal discussions 
upon child psychology. Mr. Hoyt was 
one of the teachers in the community 
school of training for religious leadership, 
and was the preacher at the union Thanks- 
giving service. Dr. Roger F. Etz was the 
preacher at our morning service Sunday, 
Dee. 3. 

Wisconsin 

Racine.—In October the Good Shepherd 
Guild held a successful rummage sale, and 
the Young People’s Christian Union spon- 
sored a card party for the purpose of 
financing the church school basketball 
team. Nov. 4, Saturday, a delegation of 
twenty-seven attended a conference held 
at the Milwaukee Unitarian church. 
Representatives came from Madison, 
Milwaukee and Racine. Mrs. Robest 
Henry Bacon, church treasurer, extended 
greetings from our church, and Mr. Abbott 
spoke on “Universalists and Unitarians 


and the Fellowship of the Free Church.” 
The Milwaukee hosts served a delicious 
dinner, and afterwards an interesting pup- 
pet show was presented. Our people were 
happy to demonstrate their interest in the 
Free Church plan by cooperating with the 
Unitarians of Madison and Milwaukee. 
We plan to invite them sometime later 
to Racine. Nov. 16 was the day of the 
Guild bazaar and supper. Nov. 24 the 
Guild held a farewell party for Mrs. 
Lawrence Abbott, and on the 25th the 
Young People gave a farewell party for Mr. 
and Mrs. Abbott, who have accepted a 
call to the United Universalist-Unitarian 
Church of Waterville, Maine. Sunday, 
the 26th, was Mr. Abbott’s final service. 
The communion service was observed and 
an integral part of it was a service of 
memory in which candles were lighted for 
all those who had died during the present 
pastorate. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1561) 
shoulders some of the burdens they bear, 
and to highly resolve that our recovery 
program shall lead us into a social order in 
which the Golden Rule is honored in the 
observance. Practical suggestions, in the 
form of recipes, etc., are included, so that 
those who think they cannot share with 
others may see how easily they might do so. 
Various portions of the book differ a good 
deal in the effectiveness of their appeal, 
but the total impression is one that earnest 

people could not miss. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The announcement that Dr. W. W. 
Rose of Lynn would speak on the subject, 
“What Is on My Mind,” brought a large 
attendance at the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Monday, Nov. 27. 

The room has not yet been furnished as 
planned, but makes a comfortable and ade- 
quate meeting-place for the men. Mr. 
Victor A. Friend has secured a piano for 
the use of the ministers, but new chairs will 
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B OOD kK &>_ by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 


1921 

1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. (Out of Print.) 

1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print), 

1928 Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. To Leader Subscribers $1.00. 
1930 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 

1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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have to be obtained from some source to 
take the place of the old benches now in 
use. With some hangings on the east side 
of the room a very beautiful little chapel 
,aay be made. 

Dr. John S. Lowe presided. Rev. Ed- 
gar R. Walker conducted the devotional 
exercises; and then Dr. Rose spoke on 
“The World Situation Today.” 

He pointed out frankly the danger spots 
of the world, and closed on an optimistic 
note. 

Dr. Etz was called upon to describe the 
riot at Ford Hall the Sunday night pre- 
vious, which he had witnessed, and gave a 
graphic description of a mob of fanatical 
Jews who tried to break up the meeting 
where a Harvard professor was trying to 
explain the Hitler standpoint. 

Mr. Emmons followed with a brief ad- 
dress in which he called attention to an 
editorial in the Boston Globe which rein- 
forced Dr. Rose’s. point that we ought to 
be patient in this world situation and help 
bring things together. 

Rev. Donald M. Lester of Medford Hill- 
side said emphatically that he did not see 
any hope in the present world situation, 
and intimated that things had got to get 
much worse before they could get any 
better. In the matter of free speech, he 
said that we ought to put ourselves in the 
position of some of those Jews whose 
fathers, mothers, brothers and _ sisters 
have been so brutally treated. 

Rey. G. H. Leining defended Dr. Rose 
for his courage and frankness. 

Dr. Rose said in part: “‘At the bottom of 
most of our troubles today is the fear of 
war. We fought a war to make the world 
safe for democracy, and all we succeeded in 
doing was to make the world safe for three 
great autocracies. Europe today is armed 
to the teeth. France has dug herself in 
behind two hundred miles of fortifications. 
Germany is desperate. The whole peace of 
Europe is at the mercy of accident. What- 
ever we may think of Hitler, the story of 
his rise to power is incomparably the great- 
est in history. Today he holds Germany 
in his hands. What is more disquieting is 
the fact that his decisions in the future 
probably will be based, very largely, on his 
promises in the past. It is interesting to 
some of us who know the attitude of the 
country toward Russia to realize how safe 
it is to discuss Russia today, and how dan- 
gerous to say a word in behalf of Germany. 

“Some day the Treaty of Versailles will 
be revised, war debts canceled or greatly 
reduced, the declaration of Germany’s 
war guilt eliminated from the Treaty, the 
Saar Valley given back to Germany, and 
the World Court and the League of Na- 
tions functioning as smoothly as the great 
courts of our own land. Some day the 
boundary lines of Europe will be as free 
from armed defences as the international 
boundary line between Canada and the 
United States. I look forward with hope. 
I have confidence that there are better 
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days ahead. The hopeful factors are: 

“1. The dissemination of intelligence. 
There is more intelligence in the world to- 
day than there ever has been before. 
A great deal that looks like unrest in the 
world today is the ferment of new truth. 

“2. A rebirth of conscience. 
of the language of the street that he uses, 
General Hugh Johnson of the N. R. A. is 
a prophet calling for righteousness in the 
social order. 

“3. The amount of courage there is in the 
world. 

“T find hope also in the new attitude 
toward war. In 1914 our nation knew 
nothing of war. By 1918 it knew it was 
deadly and costly. By 1925 it discovered 
that the original cost of a world war was 
only a first down payment. By 19382 we 
discovered that armies had vast voting 
powers and appropriated huge sums to 
themselves as benefits. Calvin Coolidge, 
who certainly was a conservative, said 
that the final cost of the World War to 
the United States would amount to the 
stupendous sum of $100,000,000,000. And 
all this is only a part of the cost. 

“I find hope in the fact that there is a 
new social ideal which thinks of the well- 
being of the many rather than the enrich- 
ment of a few.” 

Dr. Rose closed with an eloquent tribute 
to the good-will in the individual heart, as 
the ultimate basis of social stabilization 
and world peace. 


In spite 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet with the Universalist ministers 
at 16 Beacon St., Boston, Monday, Dec. 
11. Dr. George E. Huntley will speak, 
subject: “What Is on My Mind.” 

oe PE: 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The Universalist Club of Boston will 
hold its next meeting at the Engineers’ 
Club Monday evening, Dec. 11. The 
speaker will be Dr. Carl S. Ell, vice-presi- 
dent of Northeastern University, and his 
subject will be “Education That Edu- 
cates.” 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocyctes. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec= 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 


GET READY FOR CHRISTMAS NOW! 
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The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for 


you and mail with your card to any address 


cAny Book ‘Published 


The insctiption over the door of the Library at Thebes 


written by Diodorus Siculus was 
“Medicine for the Soul” 


It is as true now as when Carlyle penned the words 


“The true University of these days is a collection of books” 


16 Beacon Street. . 
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Universalist Publishing House 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rey. Lawrence W. Abbott, having moved to Water- 
ville, Maine, is transferred to the Maine Conven- 
tion, as of Dec. 1, 1933. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
OK 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 

- Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Dec. 20, Rev. Dana Mcl.. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dec. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


| Local and Suburban | 


A WORTH WHILE GIFT 
One Year’s Subscription 
to the 


Educational 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully !o- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 176 Newbury St. 


Ray Boston 
Christian Leader 
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BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 
X 
| 
S One-third and One-half Off 
) 
Published at Now 
Forty Fruitful Years, by Frederic W. Betts ............... $1.50 $1.00 
(An autobiography) 
The Significance of Jesus Christ, by Willard C. Selleck ...  .75 50 
George Seeks a Reason, by Stanley and Ethel Manning.... .75 .50 
The Corner Stone, by Irene C:. Rees .... 2.05.2. s ese ss 1.00 75 
(Life of Murray) 
Which Way: A Study of Universalism, by L. B. Fisher.... 1.00 75 
Papers of John Pererin, by Richard Roberts........ ee se 1.00 50 
Palace’ of Mirrors; iby J.D; Thompson ......7°....-4.5-.-. .50 50 
: N 
Faith with Power, by W. H. McGlauflin ................ 1.00 50 
(Life of Dr. Shinn) 
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Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of tne 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Massa. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scho. 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Maas. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. & 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL Lb. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send to Universalist Publishing House 
for a box of twenty exquisite cards in 
lined and fancy envelopes with senti- 
ments that truly exemplify the Christmas 
spirit. Supply limited. Price 50 cents. 


Special Offering Envelopes 


For Christmas 


A strong envelope printed in colors 
with appropriate designs. Size 21-4 x 4 
inches. 

Price 40 cents per 100 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Crackling 


During a political meeting a certain ora- 
tor spoke to a great gathering of country 
people. He was thrilled with the success 
of his talk, and he stood in the midst of 
the assemblage, after speaking, and lis- 
tened to the comments of the audience. 

“What did you think of his speech?” 
asked one old farmer. 

“Well,” replied another, “I think that a 
few hours’ rain would have done more 
good.” —Fredericton Gleaner. 

* * 

A Frenchman came to London to learn 
the language, and soon got into difficulties 
with his pronunciation, especially with the 
group comprising ‘‘though,”’ “plough,” 
and “rough.” 

When the film of ‘‘Cavalcade’’ began its 
run and one newspaper review was headed, 
“ ‘Cavaleade’ Pronounced Success,” the 
Frenchman went back home.’—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A wealthy Westerner, financial and so- 
cial leader in his locality, was asked by a 
visitor: “Why do you remain in a one- 
horse town like this?” 

“Perhaps,” was the modest answer, “it 
is because I happen to be the horse.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

ae Ee 

The doctor looked at the man who had 
reported for examination. 

“T’ll examine you carefully, sir, for five 
dollars.” 

“All right,” said the applicant; “and if 
you find it Ill split fifty-fifty.”—Watch- 
man-Hxaminer. 

* * 

Herbert: ‘I wish I could find out just 
how many relatives I have here on this 
earth.” 

Robert: “‘Why, that’s the easiest thing 
in the world—just buy 2 summer cottage.” 
—FExchange. 

* * 

“How come you didn’t turn out this 
morning: didn’t you hear the bugler blow 
reveille?”’ 

“Honest, chief, I don’t know one tune 
from another.” — U.S.S. Augusta Cracker. 
* * 

“T think marriages are really made in 
heaven, don’t you?” 

“Well, if all men took as long to propose 
as you, most of them would have to be.” 
—Hpworth Herald. 

* * 
ERIE’S 14 DEAD 
START FEDERAL 
WRECK INQUIRY 
—New York paper. 
* x 

“Be kind to insects,” says a writer. 
We never lose an opportunity of patting 
mosquitoes on the back.—The Humorist 
(London). 

* * 

What in heck would you give a Nudist 
for Christmas?—R. C. in the Springfield 
Union. 
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